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Why Should Our Pastors, Teachers 
and Professors Subscribe Unconditionally 


to the Symbolical Writings of Our Church 


Essay delivered at the Western District Convention in 1858 
by DR. C. F. W. WALTHER * 


The Symbols are confessions of faith or of the doctrine 
of the Church and never were intended to be anything more 
nor less;' therefore an unconditional subscription to the 
Symbols can be interpreted in only one way. 


I 


An unconditional subscription is the solemn declaration 
which the individual who wants to serve the Church makes 
under oath 1) that he accepts the doctrinal content of our 
Symbolical Books, because he recognizes the fact that it is in 
full agreement with Scripture and does not militate against 
Scripture in any point, whether that point be of major or minor 
importance; 2) that he therefore heartily believes in this 
divine truth and is determined to preach this doctrine with- 
out adulteration. Whatever position any doctrine may occupy 
in the doctrinal system of the Symbols, whatever the form may 
be in which it occurs, whether the subject be dealt with ex 
professo or only incidentally, an unconditional subscription 
refers to the whole content of the Symbols and does not allow 
the subscriber to make any mental reservation in any point. 
Nor will he exclude such doctrines as are discussed inciden- 
tally in support of other doctrines, because the fact that they 





* Translated and condensed by Alex. Wm. C. Guebert. 
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are so used stamps them as irrevocable articles of faith and 
demands their joyful acceptance by everyone who subscribes 
to the Symbols. 

However, since the Symbols are confessions of faith or 
doctrine, the Church necessarily cannot require a subscrip- 
tion to those matters which do not belong to doctrine. He 
who subscribes to the Symbols of the Church and accepts 
them unconditionally as his own does not declare them to be 
the rule and norm for German or Latin orthography or for 
a perfect linguistic style, nor does he declare that his sub- 
scription refers to some other things which belong in the 
sphere of human knowledge. For the servant of the Church 
is not bound by that which falls within the sphere of criticism 
or of history. The same is true of the interpretation of cer- 
tain Bible passages. The only criterion of an incontrovertible 
“prophecy,” or interpretation of Scripture, which St. Paul 
demanded is “Whether prophecy, let us prophesy according 
to the proportion of faith,” Rom.12:6. If, for instance, an 
exegete does not reach the specific sense of a Bible passage 
and yet interprets it in such a manner that his interpretation 
rests on other clear Bible passages, he is indeed mistaken in 
supposing that a certain teaching is contained in this specific 
Bible passage, but he is not erring in doctrine. In like manner 
he who unconditionally subscribes to the Symbolical Books 
declares that the interpretations which are contained in the 
Symbols are “according to the analogy of faith.” 

An unconditional subscription does not at all imply that 
it were impossible to improve on the line of argument em- 
ployed in the Symbolical Books for arriving at purity of doc- 
trine. The servant of the Church is not bound to follow the 
form, the method, and the process of proof used in the 
Symbols and to avoid any other. This judgment agrees with 
that of the fathers concerning an unconditional subscription 
to the Symbols. John Conrad Dannhauer, the esteemed 
orthodox theologian of Strassburg, wrote: “Although the 
Symbols do not bind us to retain all the circumstances, terms, 
arguments, and illustrations that have been used, the doc- 
trinal content or the substance of the doctrine must be re- 
tained just as it is recorded in Scripture and not in so far as 
private judgment thinks it may agree with Scripture. In this 
last sense any man could subscribe to the Koran also.” (Lib. 
conscientiae apertus. Ed. 2. Tom. I., p. 258.) 
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Finally, while an unconditional subscription to the Sym- 
pols as confessions of the doctrine of the Church does pertain 
to the principles and teachings underlying church government 
and ecclesiastical rites, it does not pertain to such ceremonies 
as are in the realm of Christian liberty. Therefore neither 
Luther’s Booklet on Baptism nor his Booklet on Marriage 
was made an integral part of the Symbols. 


II 


By a conditional subscription to the Symbols the sub- 
scriber does not pledge himself to accept every doctrine con- 
tained in the Symbols as in full agreement with Scripture 
and reserves the right to distinguish between the doctrines 
presented. In the course of time various formulations of a 
conditional subscription have been advocated. 


1. A man may subscribe to the Symbolical Books “if” and 
“in so far as” they do not militate against Scripture or “if” 
and “in so far as” they agree with Scripture. The so-called 
Pietists employed this conditional formula, and later on the 
Rationalists. However, it should be stated that by using this 
formula the Pietists did not want to yield the fundamental 
articles of our faith. The Rationalists, on the other hand, did 
not want to be bound to these articles, even as they accepted 
Scripture as a rule and norm for their teaching only in so far 
as the content of Scripture was not contrary to their reason. 

2. A man subscribes conditionally if he accepts the Sym- 
bols in so far as he believes that they teach the fundamental 
doctrines of the Bible correctly or teach them in a manner sub- 
stantially correct. 


3. Some want to subscribe to the Symbols with the proviso 
that they may interpret them according to Scripture or under- 
stand them correctly. This was the condition under which the 
Reformed declared themselves ready to subscribe to the Un- 
altered Augsburg Confession. The Zwinglians were ready to 
subscribe to the Augsburg Confession if they would be per- 
mitted to interpret it according to Scripture. The Calvinist 
Peter Martyr said that he would be glad to accept the Augs- 
burg Confession “if it is properly and suitably understood.” 
And even Calvin subscribed to the Unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fession in the sense “in which its author himself interpreted it.” 
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4, Another declares that he is able to subscribe only to 
that which is confessional in the Symbols and that any other 
subscription is symbolatry. It is self-evident that such a con- 
ditional subscription excludes a considerable portion of the 
doctrinal content of the Symbols from that which one can con- 
fess as his faith, and is a declaration that several doctrines in 
the Symbols are not pure and therefore are subject to clarifi- 
cation. 


5. Some demand the right to subscribe to the Symbols of 
both the Lutheran Church and of the Reformed Church if and 
in so far as they agree with each other. Such a subscription 
not only excludes several of the chief doctrines in the Symbols 
as non-binding, but also leaves the question undecided as to 
which doctrines these are. 


6. Others have subscribed with the reservation to regard 
as open questions even those doctrines which are clearly set 
forth and defined in the Symbols, but concerning which points 
a controversy has arisen, e.g., the question concerning the 
Church and the Ministry. 


7. The Rationalists do not pledge themselves on the letter, 
but on the so-called spirit of the Symbolical Books. — 

It is evident that a mere conditional subscription runs 
counter to the purpose of the Symbols in general as well as to 
the purpose of the pledge in particular. 


III 


Since all divisions within Christendom appeal to Scripture, 
the mere confession that one believes what is in Scripture is 
not a confession that clearly distinguishes the confessor from 
the false believer. For, in spite of this confession, no one 
knows whether one accepts Scripture in the true sense or not 
or whether one is a Papist, or an enthusiast, or a Rationalist, 
or an orthodox Christian. Therefore an unconditional sub- 
scription is indispensable. For the sake of clarity it is neces- 
sary to declare how one understands and interprets Scripture 
and the articles of faith that are contained in it. It is essential 
to keep in mind that the purpose of our Symbols is a) that 
our Church clearly and unequivocally confess its faith and its 
doctrine before the world; b) that it distinguish itself from 
all heterodox bodies and sects; c) that it may possess a united, 
certain, general form and norm of doctrine for all its teachers, 
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on the basis of which all other writings and teachings can be 
judged and regulated. But if the Church demands only a con- 
ditional acceptance of its Symbols, it virtually retracts the faith 
and the doctrine which it had set forth in the Symbols. Then 
the document which the Church had offered as its confession 
is after all not its real confession, and the charge can be raised 
that the Church is double-tongued and is deceiving the world 
with its Symbols. By demanding only a conditional subscrip- 
tion to its Symbols the Church forfeits its distinctively Lu- 
theran characteristics, and by admitting that its Symbols con- 
tain errors it places itself on the same level with the heterodox 
bodies. In this case the Church is without a united, certain, 
general form and norm of doctrine, on the basis of which each 
one is able to judge his own teaching as well as all other writ- 
ings and teachings. 

The purpose for which the Church demands a subscrip- 
tion to its Symbols is twofold: a) that the Church may con- 
vince itself that its teachers really possess the orthodox 
understanding of Scripture and the same pure, unadulterated 
faith as the Church; b) that the Church may bind them with 
a solemn promise to teach this faith pure and unadulterated or 
renounce the office of teaching instead of disturbing the Church 
with their false teaching. This twofold purpose is completely 
nullified if the servants of the Church are permitted to accept 
the Symbols of the Church on a conditional basis. For when 
the Church is satisfied with a conditional subscription, it openly 
admits to its teachers that its Symbols may contain doctrines 
which are contrary to Scripture. By making such an admis- 
sion the Church loses all means of convincing itself what the 
teacher believes when he subscribes conditionally, and releases 
him from the obligation of teaching the Word of God pure and 
unadulterated according to its Symbols, which are the norm for 
teaching in the Church. Furthermore, when congregations 
demand that those who want to teach subscribe to their 
Symbols, they are looking for a guarantee that no teacher with 
an erring conscience nor an outspoken errorist will come in 
and teach them all sorts of errors. However, if congrega- 
tions demand only a conditional subscription to their Symbols, 
they weaken that guarantee, give the false teacher a weapon 
against themselves, and rob themselves of the right of depos- 
ing a teacher who teaches contrary to their Symbols. Finally, 
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the purpose of binding the teachers of the Church to its public 
confessions is to remove the long controversies which have 
been thoroughly discussed and settled, at least in the orthodox 
Church. A mere conditional subscription, however, opens 
the door for a renewal of controversies that have already been 
settled and paves the way for everlasting discord. 

Some say we can accept the Symbolical Books only “in 
so far as they agree with Scripture, but in so far as men have 
written them, it is not possible for us to base our faith on 
them.” True, but the question is whether he who wants to 
enter the office of teaching understands and believes that they 
do agree with Scripture. The declaration that one accepts 
the Symbols “in so far” and not “because” they agree with 
Scripture is not a pledge to teach according to the Symbols, 
but according to his conscience and opinions. 

Again, some say that there can be no better interpretation 
of the Symbols than that which is according to Scripture. That 
is a fallacious proposition. Only that can be interpreted ac- 
cording to Scripture which is essentially the same as Scripture. 
No human writing can therefore be interpreted according 
to Scripture; this applies only to Scripture. As Scripture 
must be interpreted by Scripture, so every human docu- 
ment must be interpreted according to its own content. If one 
interprets a man-made document according to Scripture, he 
equates the two and declares a priori that any dark statement 
in the Symbols must agree with Scripture, a fact which would 
be true only of a new immediate revelation. No, a human 
document must be tested and, if necessary, improved, but not 
interpreted, according to Scriptures. A subscription to the 
confession is the Church’s assurance that its teachers have 
recognized the interpretation and understanding of Scripture 
which is embodied in the Symbols as correct and will therefore 
interpret Scripture as the Church interprets it. If the Church 
therefore would permit its teachers to interpret the Symbols 
according to the Scriptures, and not the Scriptures according 
to its Symbols, the subscription would be no guarantee that 
the respective teacher understands and interprets Scripture as 
the Church does. In fact, the Church would make the personal 
conviction of each teacher its symbol. 

Again, some say that a subscription to a doctrinal confes- 
sion manifestly concerns only the essentials. True; but in 
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a doctrinal confession everything that belongs to the doctrinal 
content is essential to the confession, for the essence of a doc- 
trinal confession is doctrine. 

Again, some say that one need accept only that in the 
Symbols which is of a confessional character, since the Symbols 
are confessions of the truth against specific errors and not 
a compendium of doctrinal theology. Certainly! But every 
doctrinal statement in the confessions is confessional. All doc- 
trinal expositions which have been received into the Symbols 
have thereby been accepted by the Church as part of its con- 
fession. If the formula “We believe, teach, and confess” and 
similar expressions were the criterion on the basis of which 
we are to determine what parts of the confessions are our 
confession, the greatest part of our confessions, yes, even 
Luther’s two Catechisms and the Apology, would have to be 
excluded. 

Again some say: The Symbols must be understood in 
their historical setting. This is correct, for the historical back- 
ground sheds the necessary light on “the manner in which men 
understood and interpreted Scripture at the time when certain 
articles were in controversy in the Church and the contrary 
doctrines were rejected and condemned.” But the statement is 
false if it is employed to create the impression that the doc- 
trinal articles contained in the Symbols are not eternal truths, 
but applicable only for certain times and conditions and there- 
fore subject to revision or even rejection. 

Again some say: Ought not those points be considered as 
open questions on which even the most loyal and most positive 
Lutherans have differing opinions? This is a petitio principii, 
i.e., begging the question, for loyal, positive Lutherans be- 
lieve what the Lutheran Church teaches in its confessions. 
A doctrine does not become an open question when supposedly 
loyal Lutherans are not in agreement. And whoever permits 
such doctrines to be treated as open questions surrenders the 
fortress of the confession of our Church and is in reality no 
loyal Lutheran. 

And, finally, the objection is raised that on the basis of 
2 Cor.3:6 (“The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life”) 
it is contrary to the spirit of a truly evangelical Church to 
set up laws of faith and to bind consciences to the dead letter 
of the Symbols. But the demand of an unconditional subscrip- 
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tion to the Symbols is no more than a request that the teacher 
make a profession of his faith, so that the Church may judge 
whether or not it can confer on him the teaching office. If he 
believes as the Church believes, he cannot look upon this de- 
mand as a legal yoke, but will welcome the opportunity to con- 
fess the faith of his heart openly and promise solemnly that he 
will preach this faith and no other until his death. If he does 
not believe as the Church believes, no man will force him to 
take the ordination vow; on the contrary, the very purpose of 
a carefully worded and unconditional subscription is to exclude 
such from the confessional pledge as do not fully agree with 
the belief of the Church. A distinction between the spirit 
and the letter of the Symbol annuls both, for only the letter 
of the Symbol can convey and reveal its spirit. A subscription 
to the spirit of the Symbol is meaningless even if one accepts 
as the spirit of the Symbols the principle that Scripture is the 
only rule and norm of faith. The point is not, according to 
which principle the true doctrine is obtained, but what doctrine 
the application of this principle will produce. 


In conclusion, every qualified subscription to the Symbols 
which touches the doctrinal content and permits the subscriber 
to designate certain points to which he does not wish to be 
pledged opens the way to nullify both the purpose of, and the 
subscription to, the Symbols. 

But what of some honest, upright men who either lack the 
ability to test the whole Book of Concord according to the 
Word of God and therefore are not convinced that the Sym- 
bols agree with Scripture in every point or who have con- 
scientious scruples about certain points? In either case such 
are not fit to become teachers in the Church, for a bishop 
must, above all things, be “apt to teach” and “be able by sound 
doctrine both to exhort and to convince the gainsayers,” 1 Tim. 
a2; TZ. 1:0. 

But is it not possible that the Symbols of the orthodox 
Church contain errors in less important points? Yes, but the 
possibility does not establish reality. Only a skeptic, who is 
always learning and never coming to the truth, despairs of 
ever finding the truth and will maintain: Men have written 
this, and therefore it must contain error. But if error should 
really be found in our Symbols, we would be the first to pass 
the death sentence on them. But we defy the whole world 
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to point out an error in doctrine in our Book of Concord. For 
the past three hundred years all the enemies of our Church 
have tried in vain to find an error, but have failed. They 
have shown, and we admit it, that our Symbols contain points 
which are contrary to their blind reason; but they have failed 
to prove that our Symbols contradict Scripture in the smallest 
point. 
IV 

It is fully in accord with the spirit of our Symbols to 
demand an unconditional subscription of the servants of our 
Church. The Conclusion of the Augsburg Confession reads: 
“Only those things have been recounted whereof we thought 
that it was necessary to speak, in order that it might be under- 
stood that in doctrine and in ceremonies nothing has been re- 
ceived on our part against Scripture or the Church Catholic” 
(Trigl., p. 95). The same thought is stated in the Foreword to 
the Formula of Concord (Trigl., p. 847). And the words of 
the Preface to the entire Book of Concord of 1580 bear 
repetition: “Therefore we are also determined not to depart 
even a finger’s breadth either from the subjects themselves or 
from the phrases which are found in them, but, the Spirit of 
the Lord aiding us, to persevere constantly, with the greatest 
harmony, in this godly agreement, and we intend to examine 
all controversies according to this true norm and declaration 
of the pure doctrine” (Trigl., p.23). Finally, the Formula 
of Concord designates all the previous Lutheran Confessions 
as “a unanimously accepted, definite, common form of doc- 
trine, which all our evangelical churches together and in com- 
mon confess, from and according to which, because [not in so 
far] it has been derived from God’s Word, all other writings 
should be judged and adjusted as to how far they are to be 
approved and accepted” (Trigl., p. 855). All these quotations 
clearly show that our Symbols themselves demand an uncon- 
ditional subscription, and he who wants to subscribe condi- 
tionally denies what the Symbols themselves demand. 

It is furthermore fully in accord with the practice of our 
Church to demand an unequivocal subscription from its public 
teachers. When the Augsburg Confession was presented at 
Augsburg, the confessors began their confession with the 
words: “Ecclesiae magno consensu apud nos docent” (Trigl., 
p.42). Before the presentation at Augsburg, Luther was the 
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only one to whom the Confession had been submitted for sug. 
gestions. And Luther was the only one not present at Augs- 
burg to give his wholehearted approval. It was not deemed 
necessary to submit the Augustana for approval and a formal 
subscription to other theologians, because it was well known 
that the Augustana was the record of the faith which lived 
in the hearts of those who had been aroused through the 
mighty voice of the pure Gospel. 

The Nuernberger Religionsfriede of 1532 granted religious 
toleration to the adherents of the Augsburg Confession, includ- 
ing such as might in the future accept the same. As a result 
of this pact a number of men subscribed to the Augsburg 
Confession, not because they accepted its doctrines unequivo- 
cally, but because they hoped to enjoy its advantages. In fact, 
some of the signers continued to propagate their false teach- 
ings in spite of their subscription. As early as 1532 Luther, 
together with Justus Jonas and Bugenhagen, drew up the 
regulation that those who wanted to assume the office of 
teaching and wanted to be ordained “should give the assurance 
beforehand that they accept the unadulterated doctrine of the 
Gospel and understand it in the same sense in which it is 
understood in the Apostolic, the Nicene, and the Athanasian 
Symbols, and in which it is presented in the Confession which 
our churches read before Emperor Charles at the Diet of 
Augsburg in the year 1530, and that they should promise that 
they would steadfastly continue in this opinion with the grace 
of God and faithfully perform their work in the Church. 
Furthermore, if new controversies should arise, they are to 
consult with older, experienced men of our Church and of 
those churches affiliated with us” (Corpus Reformatorum, 
XII, 6. 7.). 

The Formula of Concord reports that “the chief and most 
enlightened theologians have subscribed not only to the Augs- 
burg Confession, but also to the Apology, the Smalcald Ar- 
ticles, and the Large and Small Catechisms of Luther” (Trigl., 
p. 855), and after its adoption the Formula of Concord was 
included in this subscription (Trigl., Hist. Introductions, pp. 
247 ff.). Our Church never was satisfied with a mere condi- 
tional subscription to its Symbols on the part of its teachers; 
it always demanded a definite, positive, and unequivocal sub- 
scription as an indispensable condition for teaching in our 
Church. 
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After the Formula of Concord had been introduced in 
Saxony, all the servants of those churches and schools since 
1602 were asked to take the following oath: “You shall vow 
and swear that you will continue and remain steadfastly and 
without guile in the pure, Christian understanding of the 
Gospel current in this territory as it is recorded in the Un- 
altered Augsburg Confession, repeated and explained in the 
Christian Book of Concord, and preserved against all falsifica- 
tions, and will neither secretly nor openly practice anything 
against it, but will at once fearlessly reveal anyone who de- 
parts from, or practices against, that understanding. If God 
should decree— May He graciously prevent it! —that you 
follow the dreams and vagaries of men, depart from this pure 
doctrine and understanding of God’s Word, and turn to the 
Papists or Calvinists or other sects that are described and 
rejected in the religious peace because they are not in sym- 
pathy with our pure Confession, you shall swear that because 
of your oath you will without fear immediately report your 
change of mind to the proper authorities and await further 
regulations and resolutions. May you do all this faithfully and 
without deceit!” (Cf. Abriss der meissnisch-albertinisch- 
saechsischen Kirchengeschichte. Von Hasse. Leipzig, 1846, 
II, 75.) 

It is a historically established fact that our Church not 
only demanded an unconditional subscription, but also that it 
rejected a mere conditional subscription because it was con- 
trary to the purpose of a subscription. In 1539 Duke Henry of 
Saxony demanded that the theologians of the University of 
Leipzig accept the Augsburg Confession and the Apology and 
teach according to these Confessions. But when they declared 
“they would not oppose the Apology and the Confession in so 
far as they do not contend against the Gospel and the truth” 
(cf. C. G. Hoffmann’s Ref.-Hist. der Stadt und Universitaet 
Leipzig, p. 405), he rejected this ambiguous declaration. 

Andreas Osiander of Koenigsberg was the first Lutheran 
to protest against the symbolical pledge. When Melanchthon 
in 1553 attacked his mystic interpretation of justification, 
Osiander countered by a scurrilous attack on the Wittenberg 
faculty, which required the confessional vow of its graduates. 
Among other things Osiander said that a graduate of Witten- 
berg is a poor captive, whose conscience is hemmed in and 
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confused because of an obligation imposed on him by an oath; 
that he has foresworn the Word of God and permitted himself 
to be muzzled in matters of faith; that he is not to come to 
any conclusions until he has conferred with his elders, with 
whom he must remain in harmony because of his oath even 
though Scripture says something else. (Cf. Erlanger Zeit- 
schrift fuer Protestantismus und Kirche. Neue Folge, Bd. I, 
p. 358.) In his reply Melanchthon points out that Osiander’s 
vaunted freedom leads to license and finally to a questioning 
of all truth. Melanchthon furthermore points out that the 
symbolical pledge was introduced by this faculty at Witten- 
berg by Luther, Jonas, and Pomeranus in 1532, for at that 
time the Anabaptists, Servetus, Campanus, Schwenkfeld, and 
others were very active in spreading their fanatical ideas. 
The purpose of the Wittenberg symbolical pledge was two- 
fold: to admonish talented men to observe in humility proper 
bounds, and to check restless spirits as much as possible. (Cf. 
Abriss der meissnisch-albertinisch-saechsischen Kirchenge- 
schichte. Leipzig, 1846, II, 75.) 


Not until the rise of Pietism within the Lutheran Church 
was a determined effort made to introduce a conditional sub- 
scription. The seed for this type of subscription is found in 
Spener, although he expresses himself very cautiously. He 
wrote: “If anyone is doctrinally so weak that he does not dare 
to bind himself beyond a ‘quatenus,’ it would be well to respect 
that man’s conscience and be satisfied with his quatenus sub- 
scription. However, it must be borne in mind that a person 
who does not believe that the Symbols agree with the Scrip- 
tures can easily hide behind a conditional subscription for 
selfish interests. Therefore it is advisable not to accept a con- 
ditional subscription, but to insist on the clear-cut ‘quia’ 
subscription.” (Cf. Spener’s Aufrichtige Uebereinstimmung 
mit der A.C., pp. 91, 92.) It is not possible for us to agree with 
Spener in his attempt to maintain the hypothetical formula 
“in so far as” for scrupulous men, since they are not fit for 
a proper ministration of the office of the ministry. It is far 
more important for the Church not to jeopardize the priceless 
treasure of the orthodox confession than to win the service of 
a man who has an erring conscience. 


But when the Rationalists finally arose, they ruthlessly 
tore down the bulwarks of the Church, which had already been 
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undermined, and planted the banner of reason and “common 
sense” on its ruins. If our Church, which is now [1858] lying 
in the dust shall rise again and not gradually degenerate into 
a body which is Lutheran in name only, without any char- 
acteristics of the Church of the Reformation, then all the fine 
words about ecclesiastical propriety, about the re-introduction 
of ancient rites and ceremonies, all attempts to invest the office 
of the ministry with special glory and authority, all this will be 
utterly in vain. The only help for resurrecting our Church 
lies in a renewed acceptance of its old orthodox confessions 
and in a renewed unconditional subscription to its Symbols.* 
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Natural Theology in David Hollaz 
By JAROSLAV PELIKAN, Jr. 


Christianity is a religion of supernatural revelation: to 
this “give all the Prophets witness.” It is an assertion of the 
fact that the true meaning of God lies beyond the ken of 
the unaided human mind. Indeed, the Christian faith is so 
bold as to assert that “he that loveth not — and only a Chris- 
tian is capable of dydxy, true love —knoweth not God, for 
God is Love” (1 John 4:8). 

As a result it may seem incongruous for Christian think- 
ers, dealing as they do with supernatural revelation, to con- 
cern themselves with natural reason. And yet that is what 
they have always done. In fact, the past century in the his- 
tory of Protestant theology has seen a heightening of the 
concern with “natural theology.” Ever since Immanuel Kant 
proved to his own satisfaction and to that of many others 
that “all attempts to establish a theology by the aid of specu- 
lation alone are fruitless, that the principles of reason as 
applied to nature do not conduct to any theological truths, 
and, consequently, that a rational theology can have no ex- 


* That our Synod in its Centennial year stiil holds high the banner 
of God’s Word and Luther’s doctrine pure is due to Walther’s in- 
defatigable efforts in the classroom, at pastoral conferences and synod- 
ical conventions, and through the printed word to exalt the priceless 
treasure contained in our Symbolical Books. One way in which we, the 
heirs of God’s grace, can show our gratitude is a renewed study of the 


Book of Concord. EprrorraL CoMMITTEE 
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istence,” + Christian theologians and semi-Christian philos. 
ophers have debated the possibility of a natural or rational 
theology. 


An attempt by Emil Brunner of Ziirich to settle that de- 
bate has recently been translated into English and published 
in America.2 In this latest stage on the controversy with 
Karl Barth on natural theology and natural Law,’ Brunner’s 
book seeks to. present a Christian view of the relation be- 
tween revelation and reason — the reversal of the traditional 
order is significant —in arriving at transcendent truth. And 
while his attempt is certainly subject to serious qualifications 
(which would be the subject of a review, but lie beyond the 
scope of this essay), Brunner does show that the question is 
by no means an academic one. To become aware of its 
relevance, one need but remind himself of the fact that it 
has engaged the attention not only of the Reformed theo- 
logians Barth and Brunner, but of Blaise Pascal, the quasi- 
Catholic philosopher,* of Christian Ernst Luthardt, the cele- 
brated Lutheran theologian of the nineteenth century,® of 
Charles Hartshorne, a prominent American disciple of Alfred 
North Whitehead,® and of the thoroughly unclassifiable Soren 
Kierkegaard *— to name only a few. 


In addressing himself to the questions of natural theology, 
David Friedrich Hollaz was in a tradition of almost two cen- 
turies of Lutheran dogmatic history. His Examen Theologiae 
Acroamaticae, which first appeared in 1707,° has been called 





1 Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, translated by J. M. D. 
Miklejohn (New York, 1901), p.473; refutation of the proofs for the 
existence of God, pp. 438—76. 

2 Emil Brunner, Revelation and Reason (Philadelphia, 1946). 

3 Cf. ibid., pp. 77—80, and Index sub “Barth.” 

# Blaise Pascal, Pensées, Modern Library Edition (New York, 1941), 
Par. 252, p.89; Par. 542, p.172; and passim. 

5 C. E. Luthardt, Apologetische Vortriige iiber die Grundwahr- 
heiten des Christentums (12—14th ed.; Leipzig, 1897), pp. 20—57. 

6 Prof. Hartshorne’s Man’s Vision of God and the Logic of Theism 
(Chicago, 1941) is an attempt to restate the ontological argument in 
terms of Whitehead’s philosophy. 

7 Among other places, see his Concluding Unscientific Postscript, 
translated by David F. Swenson and edited by Walter Lowrie (Prince- 
ton, 1941), p.485 on “the disparaging air with which one would prove 
God’s existence.” 

8 I have used the edition of Rostock and Leipzig, 1722, edited by 
Hollaz’ son, with Krakevitz’ preface; all references in the text of this 
study are to this edition of the Examen. 
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the “last of the great textbooks of Lutheran orthodoxy.” ® 
A comparison of the dates of his life (1648—1713) with those 
of Philipp Jakob Spener (1635—1705) shows Hollaz’ unique 
position in the history of Lutheran systematic theology. His 
place in that history may be indicated by the ratio — Hollaz’ 
Examen : Calov’s Systema ::Bengel’s Gnomon :Calov’s Biblia 
Illustrata. And although the significance of natural theology 
for the beginnings and the fruition of Lutheran dogmatics 
has been ably presented by the twenty-six-year old Tréltsch,!® 
a thorough treatment of its place in the whole development," 
and especially in the period from Gerhard to Pietism, has 
not yet appeared.!2 Such a study would perhaps be useful 
for an understanding of Kant, as well as of Pietism and of 
our own Lutheran forebears. 


I 


What right has a Biblical theologian to discuss the prob- 
lematics of natural theology? This question, to which Tréltsch 
makes passing reference on pp. 28—35 of his aforementioned 
monograph without coming to grips with it anywhere directly, 
is the first to claim our attention. 


One of the moments in Hollaz’ theology which seems to 
have influenced his answer to this question is his view of the 
perspicuity of Scripture. Revelation in the stricter sense 
means “a manifestation of matters which are secret and which 


98 The Concordia Cyclopedia, p. 334. Ivar Holm believes that a study 
of Hollaz may help much toward an understanding of the development 
of Lutheran orthodoxy: Dogmhistoriska Studier till Hollazius, I, Trost- 
ankarna i rittfirdiggdrrelseléran (Lund, 1907), 6—9. As far as I have 
been able to determine, Holm’s work, with its strong soteriological em- 
phasis, has never been completed. 


10 Ernst Tréltsch, Vernunft und Offenbarung bei Johann Gerhard 
und Melanchthon (Géttingen, 1891). 

11 Werner Elert has a brief but excellent summary in his Morpho- 
logie des Luthertums, I, (Munich, 1931), 44—52. Hans Emil Weber, Re- 
formation, Orthodoxie und Rationalismus, I, Von der Reformation zur 
Orthodoxie (Giitersloh, 1937), 174—77, presents an interesting critique 
of Tréltsch’s interpretation of Melanchthon; Volume II would have 
treated Gerhard, where, it seems to me, Tréltsch’s thesis is even more 
vulnerable. 

12 This essay is the first fruit of a study which hopes to treat, 
among others, Calov’s Theologia naturalis et revelata (1646); Musaeus 
De usu principiorum rationis et philosophiae in controverstis theologicis 
(1665); the same author’s Luminis naturae insufficientia; Hundeshagen’s 
Theologia naturalis (1671); and Hebenstreit’s Theologia naturalis Ar- 
minianis imprimis opposita (1696). All these and many more are avail- 
able in the Pritzlaff Memorial Library in St. Louis. 
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are hidden under a sort of veil” (1,67); “for by the force of 
the origin of the word, ‘to reveal,’ dxoxadvatetv, is to uncover 
and manifest things which are secret and which are hidden 
under a sort of veil” (I, 93). On the basis of 1 Cor. 4:6; Heb, 
1:1, and similar passages, he concludes that “after the com- 
pletion of the canon of Scripture there is no new and im- 
mediate revelation,” that the Bible is “a suitable and adequate 
principle of saving knowledge . . . also for the present state 
of the Church” (I, 70). 


This conception of revelation, which bears verbal affinity 
to Luther’s controversy with the enthusiasts, had neverthe- 
less undergone considerable revision by Hollaz’ day, prin- 
cipally through the controversy with Rathmann.!* Thus the 
clarity of Scriptural doctrine necessary for salvation, defended 
by Luther against Erasmus in 1525, was now formulated in 
the words: “Scripture is said to be clear not with respect to 
things, but with respect to words, for unseen things can be 
expressed in clear and perspicuous words” (I, 167). 


If Scripture is completely clear, and if this is a clarity 
with respect to words, could not anyone at all, Christian or 
not, determine the meaning of the Bible by a simple his- 
torical interpretation? This question was bothering Lutheran 
theologians in Hollaz’ time. For him, a theologian, in the 
broader sense, was “one who properly [rite] performs the 
task of a theologian, explaining, confirming, and defending 
theological truths, even though he lacks a sincere holiness of 
will,” whether he had never been a Christian or had fallen 
away (I,14). Consequently, “a tractable unregenerate man, 
prepared by the illuminating grace of the Holy Spirit, can 
attain to an external and literal knowledge of Sacred Scrip- 
ture” (I,174), though he might never be converted; for to 





13 On the meaning of the controversy with the enthusiasts, cf. the 
brilliant essay by Karl Holl, “Luther und die Schwarmer,” Gesammelte 
Aufsiitze, I, Luther (6th ed.; Tiibingen, 1932), 425 ff. On Rathmann and 
the entire seventeenth century development, cf. R. H. Griitzmacher, Wort 
und Geist. Eine Untersuchung zum Gnadenmittel des Wortes (Leipzig, 
1901), and the revision of Griitzmacher’s views in Otto Ritschl, Dogmen- 
geschichte des Protestantismus, IV (Gottingen, 1927), 157—72. 


14 “De servo arbitrio,” St. Louis Edition, XVIII, 1680—84. 


16 Cf. J. G. Walch, Historische und Theologische Einleitung in die 
Religions-Streitigkeiten der Evangelisch-Lutherischen Kirche (Jena, 
17—), II, 76—91, 537—42; V, 159—62. 
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the perspicuity of Scripture must be added its efficacy 
(I, 203) .7° 

On the one hand, then, Hollaz dealt with the problem of 
a non-Christian’s use of the Christian writings. We gain 
further insight when we observe how he dealt with the 
problem of a Christian’s use of non-Christian writings. This 
had shaped the views of natural theology during most of the 
orthodox period 1* and was receiving much attention at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century.'® 

Reason, unaided, cannot attain to the knowledge of the 
Gospel. But there is a distinction “between reason left to 
itself and reason illumined by the light of the divine Word. 
The mysteries of the faith exceed the grasp of reason left 
to itself; illumined reason, however, receives them as instru- 
ment and subject, though it is not the judge or norm of the 
articles of faith” (II, 662). Paul’s use of logic in 1 Cor. 15:13 ff. 
shows that “logical process does not produce fides humana,’® 
which is uncertain and inconstant, but a firm and certain 
assent” (I,127). This set of facts makes it permissible for 
the Christian theologian to employ both the “organic prin- 
ciples, which have to do with the instrumental disciplines, 
grammar, rhetoric, and logic,” and the “philosophical prin- 
ciples.” Indeed, “without the use of reason we can neither 
perceive, confirm, nor defend theological dogmas against the 
attacks of the opponents.” He does admit, however, that it 
is not necessary “always and everywhere to turn a theo- 
logical demonstration into a categorically and fully expressed 
syllogism”; for this form of expression, if used too much, 
tends to become “almost tedious” (I, 75—77). 


16 See the brief note on Hollaz and the “theologia irregenitorum” 
in Franz Pieper, Christliche Dogmatik, I (St. Louis, 1924), 175—76, 
Note 584. 

17 Cf. Tréltsch, op. cit., pp.8—14, 41—54, 70—86, 173—90; there is 
much material in Peter Petersen, Geschichte der aristotelischen Philo- 
sophie in protestantischem Deutschland (Leipzig, 1921), and in the same 
scholar’s study, “Aristotelisches in der Theologie Melanchthons,” Zeit- 
schrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik, CLXIV (1917), 149—58. 
But I have received most stimulation from a thorough treatment of these 
trends in Reformed theology: Paul Althaus, Die Prinzipien der deut- 
schen reformierten Dogmatik im Zeitalter der aristotelischen Scholastik 
(Leipzig, 1914). 

18 An example in Walch, op. cit., V, 162—65. 

19 On fides humana, which became almost a technical term in Lu- 
theran dogmatics, see John Theodore Mueller, Christian Dogmatics 
(St. Louis, 1934), p. 70. 


17 
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II 


Hollaz could justify his interest in natural theology from 
the “theology of the unregenerate” as well as from the formal 
or organic use of the principles laid down by pagan philos- 
ophers. But did not the depravity of man forbid his having 
any knowledge of God? The problematics of this issue had 
forced Flacius into a denial of the notitia Dei innata.™ 

This does not seem to have bothered Hollaz at all. His 
references to Flacius (I, 504, 513 ff.) refute his errors on the 
image of God, treating him quite sympathetically; but there 
is apparently no mention of Flacius’ denial of natural knowl- 
edge. For Hollaz there was no conflict between the depravity 
of man and the natural knowledge of God, first of all, it 
seems, because of his view of the Fall.4 

“Durch Adams Fall ist ganz verderbt menschlich Natur 
und Wesen” — these words of the great Lazarus Spengler 
were known to Hollaz (I, 574). But the latter worked out his 
view of the Fall in greater detail. For example, he felt that 
“Eve sinned first, being not more simple of intellect, but more 
inclined with respect to will” (1,551); and again that “it is 
false to say that Adam was not deceived by Eve’s persuasion, 
but blinded by her love” (I,555). To this view of the Fall 
must be added his view of its effect, namely, that “the rem- 
nants of the divine image are natural” (I,519), a statement 
that he proves by elaborate demonstration (I, 528 ff.). 

If there are remnants in the intellectual or rational sphere 
of life, even the sinner must be a rational creature, since 
“only a rational creature can receive the divine law” (I, 540). 
Hollaz points out that the divine image did not consist chiefly 
in dominion over the creatures (I, 518), and that it was 
“not to brutes, but to men who used their sound reason 
that God revealed the wisdom of eternal salvation in His 
Word” (I,76). Man’s body “in itself seems a brute thing, 
hardly capable of sin” (I, 159), while “the beasts, unreceptive 
to either divine law or holiness, are expertes of sin” (I, 541). 

Because original sin “formally consists in the lack of the 





20 See the summary and interpretation in Wilhelm Preger, Mat- 
thias Flacius Illyricus und seine Zeit, II (Erlangen, 1861), 212—14; for an 
interesting side light on Luther’s coming to grips with the problem in 
connection with the timelessness of God, cf. Johann Haar, Initium Crea- 
* turae Dei (Giitersloh, 1939), pp. 22—27. 

21 On Hollaz’ doctrine of sin in connection with his doctrine of the 
Atonement, see Holm, op. cit., pp. 28—30. 
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original righteousness which should be in a man” (I, 569), 
there are certain “insights which are today innate in the 
minds of men; these are remnants of the lost divine image, 
testifying of the pristine wisdom much as ruins testify of a 
splendid collapsed house” (I,512). These are the articuli 
mixti, “the parts of Christian doctrine about those divine 
things which are partly known from the light of nature as 
well as being believed from the supernatural light of divine 
revelation” (I,48). And this in spite of the fact that 1 Cor. 
2:14 means “by original sin darkness was put over the human 
intellect so that unless it is divinely illumined, it can neither 
comprehend purely spiritual matters nor correctly transmit 
them to the will, which is in itself a blind potentia” (I, 575). 

Most prominent among these articuli mixti is the ex- 
istence of God: as Luther said, God’s “quod est” and “quid 
est.” On the basis of Rom. 1:19, Luther emphasized that man 
can know “quod est Deus,” but not “quid est Deus.” Re- 
futing the theory that “nihil est in intellectu, quin prius 
fuerit in sensu,” Hollaz maintained that “after the Fall there 
have remained remnants of the divine image which are not 
dependent upon the senses” (I,214). This is part of Hollaz’ 
long treatment of the natural knowledge of God (I, 208—46), 
in which he maintains a position almost identical with that 
of Gerhard, except for his refutation of the inner light 
(220—31). His view is well summarized thus: “The natural 
knowledge of God is that by which a man partially recog- 
nizes the existence, essence, attributes, and actions of God 
from principles known by nature; it is divided into the in- 
nate and the acquired. The innate natural knowledge of 
God is the perfection with which a man is born, similar to 
a habitus; with its assistance the human intellect under- 
stands the truth of evident propositions about God without 
pondering them, having grasped their results, and grants 
them undoubting assent. The acquired natural knowledge 
of God is that which is gained through pondering, on the 
basis of the testimony of others, as well as of an observation 
of creation” (I, 209) .?? 








22 There is a great need for an extensive discussion of the psycho- 
logical terminology of orthodox Lutheranism and Calvinism. Scattered 
references in Petersen’s Geschichte, referred to in note 17, do not suffice 
to explain the use of words like “intellectus,” “voluntas,” “habitus,” “per- 
cipere,” “apprehendere,” “assentire,” etc. I have rendered “intellectus,” 
for instanee, with “intellect,” knowing that the words connote two dif- 
ferent things. 
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We have seen that Hollaz found a place for philosophy 
in his system; it was “a sort of culture for the soul, liber- 
ating it from its inborn boorishness and preparing it to 
grasp subtler matters and to defend true doctrines against 
the attacks of the adversaries” (I, 30). Therefore the Trinity 
can neither be proved nor disproved by reason, though “with- 
out reason as the receiving subject and comprehending organ 
we cannot understand the mystery of the Trinity” (I, 375). 
The adversaries attack the doctrine of the Trinity with the 
philosophical axiom: “Quot sunt personae, tot sunt essen- 
tiae” (1,78); but what they fail to see is that “philosophy 
neither opposes nor contradicts revealed theology,” since 
“philosophy is the science of truth, and as the true does not 
contradict the true, so philosophical truth does not oppose 
the theological.” 23 All that philosophy teaches is that “quot 
sunt personae finitae, tot sunt essentiae” (I, 31; italics my 
own). 

But why, then, are there atheists in the world? The 
heathen who did not know God in Christ were in a sense 
atheists — “not speculatively, but practically” (I, 216, where, 
interestingly enough, he refers to the “Brasiliani in novo 
orbe”); for the natural knowledge of God cannot be eradi- 
cated.2* Anyone who would deny the existence of God 
would do so because he does not want to believe that “there 
exists a God who is the omnipresent, omniscient, and most 
just Punisher of trespasses” (I,66). On the basis of John 
5:23; 1 John 2:23, and the Athanasian Creed, Hollaz con- 
cludes that “he who does not honor the Triune God is an 
atheist” (I, 379). 

It is one thing to know that God exists, quite another 
that He exists for me; and though Hollaz did not know the 
distinction in terminology between the ontological and the 
existential knowledge of God, he did recognize that the un- 
regenerate “cannot understand the way a sinner is recon- 
ciled with a God offended by sin from the principles of 
reason” (I,129). Nevertheless, “God willed that after the 





23 On the “oneness of truth” cf. Brunner, op. cit., pp.362—74 and 
passim; also Karl Heim’s “Zur Geschichte des Satzes von der doppelten 
Wahrheit,” referred to ibid., pp. 204—05, and reprinted in Heim’s col- 
lected essays. 

24 Commenting on this passage, Prof. Pieper states that “wir wer- 
den Hollaz recht geben miissen,” op. cit., I, 447, Note 1,203. 
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Fall there should exist in the human intellect some common 
and practical concepts . . . so that all men might from them 
acknowledge, worship, and praise God for His . . . benefac- 
tions to all creatures” (II, 460). Suffice it to say that to 
other men, like Tennyson in Canto LVI of In Memoriam, 
the face of nature has looked different. 

In common with the tradition in which he stood, Hollaz 
felt that a regressus infinitus was inconceivable, that there- 
fore “creation out of nothing . . . is to be known from the 
light of nature” (I, 388—89, where, for some reason, he omits 
the usual Is. 40:26). Another problem which Hollaz takes 
up in the same connection is interesting because it had been 
treated extensively by the medieval doctors:*° the eternity 
of the world, an eternal question to Christian Aristotelians. 
Two pages of close reasoning bring Hollaz to the conclusion 
that “the created world is in time not pre-existentially, but 
co-existentially” (I, 391—93). The same human reason 
which, unaided, could determine that there was a God who 
had created the world could also say: “He who could estab- 
lish the heavens, the earth, and all that is in them out of 
nothing can also create again and reunite with their souls 
the bodies of men, dead and turned to ashes” (II,721). Just 
in passing, he attacks Copernicanism by referring to the im- 
measurability of the movements of the heavenly bodies 
(I, 403—04) . 

Ever since Paul, Christian thinkers have closely linked 
the natural knowledge of God with the natural knowledge 
of the Law. In post-Apostolic times the influence of Stoi- 
cism made for the expansion of this concept; but, like Paul, 
most Christians used it to prove the universality of sin. 

“Sin is an aberration from the divine law” (I, 531) — 
this was simple enough, and it had 1 John 3:4 behind it. But 
how does sin come about? It happens because “in choosing 
one object in preference to another the will often does not 
follow the ultimate judgment of practical reason, but neg- 
lects it, especially if it is torn in the opposite direction by 
emotions” (I,623; cf. I,551 on Eve, quoted above). Again, 





25 So, for a classic instance, St. Thomas Aquinas in the Summa 
Theologica, Q.46. The Basic Writings of Saint Thomas Aquinas (New 
York, 1945), I, 447—57. Cf. the comments by Richard McKeon, “Aristo- 
telianism in Western Christianity” in Environmental Factors in Chris- 
tian History (Chicago, 1939), p. 220 ff. 
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“the natural law commands those things which are in them. 
selves honest and forbids those things which are in them- 
selves immoral. Those things which are in themselves im. 
moral are unbefitting a rational creature” (I,542). Among 
the “things which are in themselves honest” and commanded 
by the natural Law are “certain things concerning the wor- 
ship of God and the love of the neighbor. ... The manner 
of this worship, however, cannot be known in this state of 
sin” (I, 219). 

Hollaz’ separate discussion of the natural Law is con- 
ventional but brief. One statement bears quoting: The 
natural Law “cannot be changed by God Himself; for God 
can do nothing against His own justice, of which the law of 
nature is an express and infallible image” (II, 461)! What, 
then, is the relation between the revealed Law and the 
natural Law? In addition to the usual discussion of the re- 
lation between Law and Gospel (II, 502—06), there is an 
interesting passage which claims that “from the beginning 
of the world to the flood, then from Noah to Moses, God 
declared the natural Law to the patriarchs. ... The law 
of Sinai is a sort of epitome of the natural Law” (I, 542). 


Hollaz stands at the close of the classic period of orthodox 
Lutheran dogmatics. His approach to these two problems — 
the clarity of the Biblical revelation and the capacity of human 
reason—is all the more significant for that reason. For 
despite variations and occasional extravagances, the theolo- 
gians of that period held fast to the clarity of the Biblical reve- 
lation because it was the revelation of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and maintained that men’s reason has a certain capacity 
because thereby “they are without excuse” (Rom 1:20): man 
is a sinner because he is capable of knowing God and still 
rejects Him. 

But during Hollaz’ lifetime forces were being set in mo- 
tion which eventually beclouded that insight. Opposing the 
tendency of classical orthodoxy to identify the believing man 
with the thinking man, Pietism came to identify the believing 
man with the feeling man. Inevitably the rational criteria set 
up by orthodoxy became suspect, with the result that Pietism 
posited the theory that the Biblical revelation is clear in terms 
not of the intellect, but of the emotions. 

Even more dissatisfied with orthodoxy, but unable to 
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accept Pietism as a substitute, early German rationalists re- 
jected the primacy of the Biblical revelation and ultimately 
proposed that “natural religion” replace it. In Pietism and 
rationalism, then, the tension between revelation and reason 
was eliminated. 

As Hans Emil Weber has shown, rationalism could claim 
a certain continuity with orthodoxy through their common 
interest in natural theology. But it is equally clear —and 
here Albrecht Ritschl’s Geschichte des Pietismus needs con- 
siderable revision — that Pietism, too, could claim a certain 
continuity with orthodoxy through their common emphasis 
upon the supremacy of revelation, despite their divergent 
views on the psychological agency through which that reve- 
lation is mediated. 

For an evaluation of that continuity and of the stand of 
Lutheran orthodoxy on the eve of the controversial eighteenth 
century, David Friedrich Hollaz is indispensable; and nowhere 
does his critical position in the entire development stand out 
more sharply than in his view of natural theology. 


Valparaiso, Ind. 
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Timelog of Jesus’ Last Days 


By W. GEORGI 


The last period in the Life of Christ comprises eight days, 
passed in or near Jerusalem, from Friday to Friday, Nisan 
8—15, 30 A. D. 

In order of events Jesus came to Bethany “six days be- 
fore the Passover” (John 12:1).1 The Passover was observed 
Nisan 15—21 (Num. 28:17-25; Ex. 12:8-19). That year Ni- 
san 15 fell on Friday (John 19:31), after the preparation of 
the Passover meal on the day before, Nisan 14 (John 13:2; 
Mark 14:12; Luke 22:7; Ex.12:6). Counting back six days 
from Nisan 14, that is from Thursday back to Saturday, Nisan 
14—9 (extremes included) and considering, according to the 
accurate translation of Joh. 12:1, that Jesus came to Bethany 
before the six days that immediately preceded the Passover, 
we hold Friday, Nisan 8, of the foregoing week to be the day 
on which Jesus came to Bethany. At Bethphage He had left 





1 See Addition No. I. 
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the caravan of copilgrims bound for the Passover festival 
(Matt. 20:29; Luke 19:28-29). Such a caravan would not 
travel from Jericho to Jerusalem on the Sabbath. Friday, 
Nisan 8, then, was the day of Christ’s arrival at Bethany, 

While His copilgrims went to Jerusalem, His friends in 
Bethany found time to prepare a supper on that Friday, the 
eating thereof, however, extending into the Sabbath, Nisan 9, 
To prepare meals on the Sabbath was forbidden (Ex. 35: 2-3), 
but not the eating of meals prepared on Friday before sunset 

(Luke 14:1). 

“On the next day,” after the Sabbath meal (John 12:12), 
on Sunday, Nisan 10, Jesus, acclaimed by many “the King of 
the Daughter of Zion,” entered Jerusalem. “He went into the 
Temple, and when He had looked round about upon all things 
and now eventide was come, He went out unto Bethany” 
(Mark 11:11). 

“On the morrow,” Monday, Nisan 11 (Mark 11:12), they 
came to Jerusalem, and Jesus went into the Temple, cleans- 
ing it. “And when even was come, He went out of the city,” 
to pass Monday night on the Mount of Olives (Luke 21:37). 

On Tuesday morning, Nisan 12, “they saw, as they passed, 
the fig tree which Jesus had cursed the day before, dried up 
from the roots” (Mark 11:20). And they came again to Jeru- 
salem (Mark 11:27), and Jesus taught on that day many 
things (cp. Matt. 21: 22—25:46; Mark 11:37—13:37; Luke 20: 
1—21:36). And it came to pass when Jesus had finished all 
these sayings, He said unto His disciples: Ye know that after 
two days is the Feast of the Passover [after sunset of Nisan 14. 
Therefore, it was Tuesday evening, Nisan 12, when Jesus was 
speaking] and the Son of Man is betrayed to be crucified” 
[on Friday, Nisan 15, after the two days Wednesday and 
Thursday, Nisan 13 and 14] (Matt. 26:1-2). 

On the next day, Wednesday, Nisan 13, Jesus stayed at 
Bethany. Judas, however, went to the chief priests and offered 
to deliver Jesus to them (Luke 21:37; Matt. 26:14-15). 

On Thursday, Nisan 14, “when they killed the Passover” 
(Mark 14:12), Jesus “sent Peter and John, saying, Go and 
prepare us the Passover that we may eat it” (Luke 22:7-8). 
The Passover lamb was killed on Nisan 14, between the two 
evenings, 3 P.M. and 6 P.M. (Ex. 12:6). 





2 See Addition No. II. 
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“And in the second evening” (Mark 14:17) —at sunset 
at the beginning of Nisan 15 — “supper [not being ended (John 
13:2), rather its preparation] being ended,” it being supper- 
time, or, as Luke has it: “When the hour was come, He sat 
down, and the twelve Apostles with Him” (Luke 22:14). 
But Jesus rose from supper to wash the disciples’ feet (John 
13:4 ff.). Then He sat down again, and partook of the supper 
(Luke 22:15 ff.). After the supper, Jesus was on the way 
to suffer in Gethsemane, before the high priests, before Pilate, 
and on the Cross from 9 A.M. to 3 P.M. Some time before 
sunset His body was buried. All Evangelists call that day 
the paraskeue (Matt. 27:62; Mark 15:42; Luke 23:54; John 
19:14, 31,42). This term denotes Friday, “the day before the 
Sabbath” (Mark 15:42). Therefore Jesus was crucified and 
buried, according to all four Gospels, on Friday, Nisan 15. 

To the Sabbath, Nisan 16, Matthew refers in the words: 
“Now on the next day, that follows the day of preparation,” 
the paraskeue. Forthwith the chief priests secured a guard 
from Pilate to safeguard the grave of Jesus (Matt. 27:62) .° 
The women, however, who already on Friday had prepared 
spices and ointments, “rested the Sabbath day according to 
the commandment” (Luke 23:56). Their Lord kept the Sab- 
bath in His soldier-guarded grave. 

“And when the Sabbath was past” (Mark 16:1), that 
evening after 6 P. M., the women purchased more sweet spices 
and prepared them, for the first day of the week had begun, 
and ordinary work might be resumed. Night, however, pre- 
vented the women from going to the grave. “Very early in 
the morning ... they came” (Mark 16:2). Matthew uses this 
language: “In the end of the Sabbath, as it began to dawn 
toward the first day of the week,” they came (Matt. 28:1). 
Matthew’s words designate the same thing as Mark’s expres- 
sion, when the Sabbath was past, i.e., after the Sabbath.* 
That day had advanced to the hour of dawn on Sunday. While 
the women were on the way, “behold, there was a great earth- 
quake” (Matt. 28:2). God announced to His creation that He 
had resurrected His Son from the dead. And an angel de- 
scended from heaven and rolled the stone away from the grave 
in order to reveal that Jesus’ guarded grave was vacant (Matt. 
28:2). Christ had risen on the first day of the week, on Sun- 





3 See Addition No. III. 4 See Addition No. IV. 
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day, Nisan 17, on the third day after the crucifixion, having 
lain in the grave three days and three nights, i.e., on three 
calendar dates, Nisan 15—17.5 

To this résumé of the chronology of Jesus’ last days some 
explanatory remarks must be added because of late the lan- 
guage of the Biblical writers has not been fully grasped, has 
even been misconstrued and distorted. Certain expositors who 
twist the meaning of the Biblical words are even boasting that 
they take the Bible words very literally by teaching that Jesus 
lay in the grave 72 hours, claiming these to be the equivalent 
of the expression three days and three nights. Therefore, some 
of the Biblical terms ought to be analyzed very accurately ac- 
cording to their uwsus loquendi and their context. We submit 
the following 

ADDITIONS 
I 


The six days before the Passover (John 12:1) are vari- 
ously reckoned even by orthodox writers. The reason for this 
divergence of opinion is found in the diverse viewpoints as- 
sumed in regard to placing the terminus a quo and the ter- 
minus ad quem. Which day is to be considered the beginning 
of the Passover, Nisan 14 or 15? In counting back, which day 
shall be taken as the first among the six days? Is the day of 
Christ’s entry into Bethany in the designation six days in- 
cluded or excluded? 

In order to answer these questions, the phrase 200 &€ 
Tweoav tov mdoya must be analyzed. The preposition pro is 
placed before the six days as well as before the word Passover. 
Hence, Jesus entered Bethany not only before the Passover, 
but also before six days preceding it, for the Passover is not 
part of the six days. The two time terms Passover and six 
days complement each other, as if to say: Before the Passover 
—at that time foremost in the people’s mind — more specifi- 
cally before six days preceding the Passover. The first of 
the six days before the Passover Feast therefore is Nisan 14. 
Counting back, we get the Sabbath, Nisan 9, as the sixth day 
preceding the Passover. But John 12:1 declares that Jesus en- 
tered Bethany before the sixth day, Nisan 9. The cardinal 
number designates here a span of complete days (cp. John 4: 





5 Regarding the Julian dates April 3—12, corresponding to Nisan 
8—17, 30 A.D., see Concorpta THEOLOGICAL Montuty, IX:526f.; XI:784 ff. 
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40,43). We observe the same usus loquendi in Matt. 26:2: 
“Ye know that after two days is the Feast of the Passover.” 
Thus spoke Jesus “when He had finished all these sayings” 
(Matt. 26:1), by the end of Tuesday before the Passover Feast, 
Wednesday and Thursday being the two days referred to. 

Again, the Scriptures employ this wsus loquendi when fix- 
ing the time of Christ’s transfiguration. We find in Luke 9:28 
the following time clause: “It came to pass about an eight days 
after these sayings, He took Peter and John and James, etc.” 
Luke did not miscalculate the number of days which elapsed 
between Christ’s preaching and the day of His going up to 
this mountain. Luke included the terminus a quo and the 
terminus ad quem. Therefore the time consumed by the day 
of “these sayings” and the days following until He went up the 
mountain was about eight days, not complete days, all of them, 
however, for he adds the particle about. But Matthew and 
Mark count the days of the interval as complete days: ‘And 
[not on the sixth day, but] after six days [on the seventh day] 
Jesus taketh” with Him the three disciples (Matt. 17:1; Mark 
9:2). We must take the words in their context according to 
their usus loquendi. 

But the objection is raised that in colloquial language the 
term Passah, as also the term the Feast of Unleavened Bread, 
by and by included Nisan 14. But where is the proof of the 
correctness of this contention? Mark 14:1 and Luke 22:1 are 
not pertinent prooftexts, for they speak of the Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread. The Evangelists were well aware of what 
days the Scriptures assigned to the Feast of Unleavened Bread, 
e.g., Lev. 23:6: “And on the fifteenth day of the same month 
is the Feast of Unleavened Bread.” Cp. Ex. 13:6-7; 12:18. 
Such is also the language of Josephus.* The Evangelists were 
equally well aware of the fact that in their day all homes were 
purged of leaven already on Nisan 14, but in that connection 
they do not speak of the Feast, rather of the first day of Un- 
leavened Bread (Matt. 26:17; Mark 14:12; Luke 22:7). It is 
not possible to use here the authority of the Gospels for the 
position we criticize. The Evangelists use accurate and clear 
language. It is true that the people in their day ate unleavened 
bread already on Nisan 14, but this practice was no part of the 
Feast of Unleavened Bread. Again, John 13:1-2 speaks of 





6 Josephus, Antiquitates, ITI:10, 5. 
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Jesus’ love toward His disciples, shown so far before the Pass- 
over Feast, i.e., before the Passover meal, v. 2, and then ex- 
tended “unto the end.” Neither the term the Passover nor the 
term the Feast of Unleavened Bread ever includes any time 
before the beginning of Nisan 15. By the context in Mark 14:1 
and Luke 22:1 they are identified.’ 

From these remarks the answer is gleaned that Jesus en- 
tered into Bethany on Friday, Nisan 8, before Nisan 9—14. 


II 


Certain expositors, however, assert that, according to 
John’s Gospel, Jesus anticipated the time of His last Passover 
and ate the Passover lamb with His disciples after sunset of 
Nisan 13, i. e., in the first hour of Nisan 14. All such are asked 
not to halt at the beginning of John 13, but to read on and per- 
ceive that Jesus, while eating the Passover meal, revealed 
Judas as His traitor and told Peter: “The cock shall not crow 
till thou hast denied Me thrice” (John 13:38). Then John re- 
ports the betrayal of Judas and the denial of Peter and Jesus’ 
trials before the high priest and before Pilate. We note that 
he incidentally injects the time clause: “And it was the 
paraskeue” (John 19:14), that is, all the events recorded from 
John 13:2 onward (the Passover meal included) took place on 
the paraskeue. As stated above, the word paraskeue is the 
calendar term for Friday, as it is still in modern Greek.® 

But here certain expositors stumble. They profess “to 
take the Bible words very literally and ask their opponents to 
quit using Catholic Church data and traditions to bolster up 
their teaching.” With them it is “reproachful tradition to find 
in the Scriptures recorded that Jesus died on Good Friday 
and rose on Resurrection Sunday at dawn.” They assert: 
“These data contradict Christ’s own words about the sign of 
Jonah that also He would be three days and three nights 
(72 hours) in the heart of the earth.” Their exposition there- 
fore reads: “As the sign of Jonah was fulfilled by the resur- 





7 See also Josephus, op. cit., XIV: 2, 1. 

8 See Jannarakis, Deutsch-Griech. Woerterbuch.—See also Jo- 
sephus, op. cit., XVI:6,2; Evangelium Nicodemi, ch.15; Chrysostomus, 
Operum, III:161; Eusebius, De Martyribus Palaestinae, IV:325; Acta 
Polycarpi, ch.7, to which Gresswell adds the note: “The use of ti 
magaoxevy, absolutely can be understood only of Friday.” Gresswell, 
Dissertations upon a Harmony of the Gospels, 2d ed., Oxford, 1837, 
IV: 623. 
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‘rection of Jesus on Saturday [?] afternoon before sunset 


(6 P.M.), Jesus must have been killed and buried three days 
and three nights (72 hours) before that time, which brings us 
back to Wednesday before sunset.” They contend: “He re- 
mained in the earth Wednesday night, Thursday night, and 
Friday night, and all day Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
rising as it began to dawn toward the first day of the week, 
and not as the first day of the week was dawning. Three P. M. 
Wednesday plus three days and three nights (72 hours) take 
us over to Saturday 3 P.M. The theory of Friday crucifixion 
and Sunday resurrection makes void the Jonah sign, Matt. 12: 
38—40, and makes our Lord a liar, because Friday 3 P. M. till 
Sunday morning can never make 72 hours (three days and 
three nights) .”” Some religious periodicals are at the present 
time carrying articles written in this tone: “Let us not reject 
God’s Word that we may keep the traditions of men.” ® 

How do such men come to construe the words of the Scrip- 
tures thus? It is evident that they expound these Biblical 
texts in obedience to a certain logical system. The following 
quotations will illustrate: “Jesus must have been killed and 
buried three days and three nights before He was resurrected; 
Christ could not have died therefore on Friday, remained three 
days and three nights in the earth, and risen some time after 
sundown of Saturday and sunup on Sunday.” 

Such interpretations show a lack of knowledge regarding 
the usus loquendi of the people at the time of Jesus. From of 
old, “three days and three nights” was with the Hebrews a 
calendar term not to be confused with the counting of calendar 
days. For this the very first page of the Bible is proof: “And 
there was evening and there was morning, one day [or the 
first day]; and there was evening and there was morning, 
the second day”. But at the giving of the Law, God counted 
thus: “In six days the Lord made heaven and earth” (Ex. 
20:11). 

For further proof let us consider the story of the Flood. 
Gen. 7:11 ff. records: “In the 600th year of Noah’s life, in the 
second month, the seventeenth day of the month, the same day 
were all the fountains of the deep broken up, and the windows 


9 We mention a few productions, written from this point of view: 
R. A. Torrey, Difficulties and Alleged Errors and Contradictions in the 
Bible (pp.101 ff.), Chicago, 1907; Missionary Baptist, June, 1946; R.D. 
Ingle in Western Voice, Aug. 22, 1946; A. G. Kruchwitz, ibid, Oct. 24, 1946. 
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of heaven were opened, and the rain was upon the earth forty 
days and forty nights.” We note that the 17th verse, repeat- 
ing the story, simply states: “And the flood was forty days 
upon the earth.” Again forty days and forty nights and forty 
days are equivalent to that many calendar days. Or would 
anybody take this to mean that it rained just 960 hours to the 
second? At what second did it start to rain? In which second 
did the rain cease? The various references to the duration 
of the rainfall are couched in divers phrases. From this prac- 
tice it is obvious that the Hebrews designated by the phrase 
day and night a calendar day. They did not concern them- 
selves with the question whether an event consumed all of the 
24 hours of the calendar day or only some of them. Therefore 
also a part of a whole day must be counted and included as 
a real day and night when the count is made by calendar. 
Hence, what was said of Jonah’s being in the belly of the whale 
three days and three nights holds good also of Jesus’ being in 
the grave on three calendar days, Friday, Saturday, and Sun- 
day. The paraskeue (Friday) ended at 6 P. M., and all Evan- 
gelists state that Jesus was buried on the paraskeue, on Good 
Friday, before 6 P.M. This was calendar day 1; Saturday, 
calendar day 2; and Sunday, calendar day 3, totaling three 
days and three nights. 

Jesus Himself gave the Jews a sign similar to Jonah’s. 
When Jesus cleansed the Temple the first time, “the Jews said 
to Him: What sign showest Thou unto us, seeing that Thou 
doest these things? Jesus answered and said unto them: De- 
stroy this temple— He was speaking of the temple of His 
body — and in three days I will raise it up” (John 2:18-19). 
Nobody will deny that the meaning of the sign of Jonah and 
the one referred to in John are identical. It is interesting to 
note here Winer’s annotation to John 2:19: “In three days 
(Plato, Menex. 240 b) does not mean that three whole days are 
spent on something, but only that something is to take place 
within that span of time, consequently before its expiration.” ! 
Nor is it necessary to assume that the first of a group of days 
always comprises 24 complete hours. This was the usus lo- 
quendi regarding the counting of time from Moses till Jesus. 





10 Dr. George Benedict Winer, N.T. Grammar. Andover, 1889. 
Par. 48:2, p.385f. See also Robertson, Grammar of the N.T., 2d ed., 
p. 587. 
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There is also no Scriptural warrant for taking paraskeue 
in a double sense, as is done in the following statement: “The 
Passover Sabbath followed the preparation day (our Wednes- 
day, on which Jesus was crucified), and the regular weekly 
Sabbath on which Jesus rose followed the preparation day 
(our Friday).” This opinion is at variance with the Scriptural 
explanation of paraskeue recorded Mark 15:42: “It was the 
paraskeue, that is the day before the Sabbath.” From this is 
clear that paraskeue is a definite calendar term for Friday, and 
for Friday only. No other day of the week was designated by 
the term paraskeue than Friday. Surely, no one would make 
bold to assert that off and on there were two Fridays within 
the span of a week. True, it became necessary periodically to 
correct the calendar, the almanac, but in doing so the sequence 
of the weekdays was never interfered with. Therefore no- 
where can the calendar term paraskeue be taken in the sense 
of a preparation day in general. John, together with the other 
Evangelists, restricts the meaning of paraskeue to Friday, as is 
seen from the following statement: “Because it was the para- 
skeue, that the bodies should not remain upon the cross on 
the Sabbath day” (John 19:31). Later he calls this day “the 
paraskeue of the Jews” (John 19: 42). 

The objection is raised that if Nisan 15 in this year fell on 
Friday and was officially observed as the first day of the Pass- 
over Festival, as it should have been according to the Law, 
it would have been absolutely impossible for the Jews to cru- 
cify Jesus on the first day of the Passover festival, which had 
to be celebrated at least as a regular Sabbath. The thieves 
who had been crucified with Jesus (Mark 15:27) were male- 
factors. To have among the Jews an official execution of male- 
factors on the Sabbath would have been impossible, therefore, 
also on the first day of the Passover if this were officially ob- 
served. Had not the chief priests expressly stipulated: “Not 
on the feast day” (Matt. 26:5)? Certainly nobody would as- 
sume that afterwards they would act contrary to their own 
decree. 

But the fact remains that Christ was crucified on the day 
fixed by God for the beginning of the Passover feast, Nisan 15. 
In this year Nisan 15, then, was not officially observed as the 
first day of the Passover. The Passover festival, we hold, was 
officially postponed to the next day, the Sabbath, Nisan 16. 
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It is true that Thursday, Nisan 14, is described as “the day, 
when they killed the Passover” (Mark 14:2), or in Luke’s 
words: “Then came the day of unleavened bread when the 
Passover must be killed” (Luke 23:7). Yet what Rupertus, 
a priest at Liege, Belgium, at the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury stated is quite likely true: “Some Jews celebrated the 
Passover on the same day as Jesus did; others the following 
day.” 11. This statement is substantiated by the fact mentioned 
John 18:28: “And they [the priests] themselves went [on the 
paraskeue of the Passover, on Friday, Nisan 15, before the 
officially celebrated Passover week] not in Pilate’s judgment 
hall lest they should be defiled, but that they might eat the 
Passover.” They had not yet eaten of it that year, although 
the evening before was legally the time for it. That Nisan 15 
of that year was officially not observed as the first day of the 
Passover is also substantiated by the fact that the Sanhedrin 
convened on this Nisan 15 in public council concerning Jesus, 
for a session of the Council in the official meeting place of the 
Sanhedrin could not be held on the Sabbath or on feast days. 

In addition, documentary evidence is not lacking. Eders- 
heim stated: “Joel, a Jewish writer on the subject (see his 
Blicke in die Relig. Gesch., I, p. 62 ff.), has by an ingenious 
combination shown that the original view expressed in Jewish 
writings was that Jesus was crucified on the first Paschal day, 
and that this was at a later period modified to the ‘Eve of the 
Pascha,’ San. 43a. 67a.” 12 The phrase, the Eve of the Pascha, 
means in Jewish parlance the day before the Passover. Hence, 
in this year, Nisan 15 was not officially kept as the beginning 
of the Passover feast. More documentary evidence may be 
cited. The above-mentioned Rupertus commented on Matt. 26: 
“As often as the Passover festival fell on the sixth weekday, it 
was transferred to the following day, namely, the Sabbath.” 





11 Rupertus, lib. 2, in Lev., ch. 36, scribit: Judaeos partim eodem 
die, quo Christus, partim in postridie Pascha celebrasse (quoted by Ger- 
hard, Harmonia Ev., Il, ch. 166, p. 928). 


12 Dr. Alf. Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus, the Messiah, 
II, p. 481, Note 3. 


13 Rupertus in cap. 26 Matt. scribit: “Paschae festivitatem, quoties 
in feriam sextam incidit, in diem sequentem, videlicet Sabbatum, distu- 
lisse” (quoted by Gerhard, op. cit., p.928). [Eprror’s Note. — Some mod- 
ern scholars hold that the priestly party in the year of Christ’s crucifixion 
placed the fourteenth of Nisan on Friday of that week, while the general 
public placed it on Thursday. The difficulty of fixing the beginning of 
the month, astronomical observations being very imperfect, is held to 
have caused this confusion. Cf. Paul Feine, Jesus, pp.115—117. In ad- 
dition, it may be well to consult J. Ylvisaker, The Gospels, pp. 637—646.] 
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Moreover, Nicolas de Lyra, who in the 14th century published 
a commentary on the whole Bible, annexed to ch. 26 of Mat- 
thew “the tradition of the transfer of feasts from the Jewish 
book Seder Olam in these words: ‘Our chief judges . . . sanc- 
tioned and ordered a perpetual statute. This was placed into 
the hands of Rabbi Elieser [at the beginning of the Christian 
Era], who was greater than all others. He ordered that the 
Passover should not be observed on the second, fourth, sixth 
weekday.” 14 We note, then, that in the era of Jesus it was 
customary among the chief priests officially not to observe 
Nisan 15 as the first day of the Passover whenever it fell on 
Friday. This happened, according to the gospels, in the year 
when Jesus was crucified. This had also happened two years 
earlier, 28 A.D. See Luke6:1: ‘And it came to pass on the 
second Sabbath after the first” (literally translated: on the 
second-first Sabbath. Such was the official name for the post- 
poned first day of the Passover festival, as if to say: “On the 
Sabbath on which the second day of the Passover was observed 
as the first day of it, and thus the time of the entire festival 
was postponed a whole day). Such practice belongs to the 
things of which Jesus said to the Jews: “There is one that 
accuseth you, even Moses, in whom ye trust.... Ye believe 
not his writings” (John 5: 45, 47). 

In a way, the foregoing comment sheds light also on 
John 5:1, where we read only of a feast of the Jews, denoting 
the postponed beginning of the Passover Festival two years 
ago, 28 A.D. For, putting alongside of this verse the words 
in John 19:42: “The paraskeue of the Jews,” we notice that 
at that time both these events—the postponement of the 
Passover feast and the observance of that Friday as prepara- 
tion day for the Sabbath — resulted from self-imposed ordi- 
nances of the Jews and not according to statutes of the Law. 
When God ordered that the Passover should begin on Nisan 15, 
He knew that in the course of time it would fall on Friday, 





14 Nicolas de Lyra in cap.26 Matt. traditionem illam de transla- 
tione festorum ex libro Seder Olam recenset huismodi verbis: Magistri 
nostri judices . . . sanxerunt, ordinaveruntque statutum perpetuum, et 
traditum est in manus Elieseri, qui reliquis omnibus major erat, et is 
ordinavit, Pascha non observari secundo, quarto, sexto hebdomadae die 
(quoted by Gerhard, op. cit., p. 929). 

15 Cp. Epiphanius, died 403 A. D., Panarion —a list of 80 heresies — 
30:32: “Nisan 16.” 

18 
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but He permitted no exceptions. It simply had to be cele. 
brated on Friday, and was observed on Friday for ages. In 
the days of Jesus, however, the Pharisees ruled the people of 
Israel, and they were Sabbath rigorists, as the Gospel records 
show. The Pharisees made subservient to the celebration of 
the Sabbath whatever they could. As the documentary evi- 
dence above proves, even the celebration of the Passover had 
to yield to their Sabbath rigorism, namely, when Nisan 15 fell 
on Friday, they postponed the beginning of the Passover fes- 
tival to the Sabbath, Nisan 16. Again, the Pharisees would 
not permit the setting aside of the observance of Friday as the 
day of preparation for the Sabbath. This explains why John 
called the paraskeue in Christ’s Passion week “the paraskeue 
of the Jews,” as he also designated the Passover feast two years 
earlier only “a feast of the Jews.” Those regulations were 
Pharisaical additions of the Jews to Moses’ precepts, so that 
Jesus said to them: “Full well ye reject the commandment of 
God that ye may keep your own tradition” (Mark 7:9). So 
this wrong practice alludes also to John 19:31: “The Jews, 
therefore, because it was the paraskeue, that the bodies should 
not remain upon the cross on the Sabbath (for that Sabbath 
was a high day).” Why was it a high day? Because this ordi- 
nary Sabbath combined with it the solemnity of an extraor- 
dinary Sabbath, the celebration of the first day of the Passover, 
which also was to be observed as Sabbath (Ex. 12:16; Lev. 23: 
11,15). Each of them, being a Sabbath, produced by this 
coincidence a double Sabbath, a Sabbath of double sanctity, 
solemnized by peculiar offerings (Num. 28: 9-10, 18-23). 


Ill 


Regarding the time when the chief priests requested from 
Pilate a guard for the grave of Jesus, Matt. 27:62 reads: “Now, 
the next day that followed the day of the paraskeue,” the 
chief priests asked of Pilate a guard for Jesus’ grave. The 
Hebrew days began at sunset, fixed at 6 P.M. (Lev. 23:32). 
This “next” day is placed so close to Friday by Matthew 
that the text compels us to notice that the chief priests went 
to Pilate not after the night of the Sabbath. For, pretending 
to fear that the disciples would steal the body of Christ, they 
would prevent them from doing so during the very first night 
after the burial of Jesus. Their efforts to safeguard Jesus’ 
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grave might have been frustrated if they had waited until 
daybreak of that Sabbath to place the guard at Jesus’ grave. 

By the way, we once more listen to the words of the 
Pharisees which allude to the time during which Jesus lay in 
the grave. They told Pilate: “Sir, we remember that that 
deceiver said while He was yet alive: After three days I will 
rise again.” Thus they spoke shortly after the paraskeue, i. e., 
Friday, in the first hour of the Sabbath, on the second day 
after the burial of Jesus according to their method of count- 
ing time. And they requested of Pilate: “Command there- 
fore that the sepulcher be made sure until the third day” 
(Matt. 27: 63-64). They ask for a guard only until after the 
night of the third calendar day that followed Jesus’ burial, 
i.e., until after the night of the first day of the week, Sunday. 
They called this the third day. The disciples who went to 
Emmaus on Christ’s Resurrection Day counted the days like- 
wise, saying: “Today is the third day since these things 
were done” (Luke 24:21). The interval between Christ’s 
burial and His resurrection they figured as three days, yet 
by no means as a time span of 72 hours. In their language 
colloquial phrases like three days and three nights, after three 
days, in three days, on the third day, comprise interchange- 
ably a time totaling less than 72 hours. Proof for the cor- 
rectness of this interpretation of the various Bible texts is 
the fact that each of these phrases is, according to the con- 
text, the expression of one and the same thought, covering 
the very same span of time: Friday after 3 P. M. till Sunday 
morning. Christ had been resurrected according to the Bib- 
lical language after three days, on the third day, or in three 
days after His burial, having lain in the grave three days 
and three nights according to the Hebrew designation of three 
calendar days. 

IV 

Matthew speaks of the dawn of Sunday: “In the end of 
the Sabbath, as it began to dawn toward the first day of the 
week” (Matt. 28:1). This is the Resurrection morn of Sunday. 
The phrase in the end of the Sabbath is composed of an ad- 
verb linked to a noun. Like a preposition this adverb is here 
construed with the genitive of the Sabbath. We find similar 
phrases in Greek authors, e. g.: “in the end of, or rather after 
the King’s times, after the mysteries [had been performed], 
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after the Trojan war, after the day.” In harmony with 
Mark 16:1-2: “When the Sabbath was passed,” our phrase 
should read literally: “After the Sabbath.” Very early in 
the morning of Sunday the women came to the grave. They 
found the stone rolled away and the grave vacant (Matt. 28: 
1-6; Mark 16:1-6; Luke 24:1-6; John 20:1-3). The first day 
of the week, Sunday, was, is, and will be the day of Christ’s 
resurrection. Nobody can deny this fact without drawing 
into doubt the trustworthiness of the whole Bible. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 





16 Plutarch, Num.1: dwé tHv Baoiiéws xedvwv, longe post regis 
tempora. — Philostratus, Vita Apoll., 4,18: dwé pwvotngiwv, peractis mys- 
teriis; 6, 5: é6wé tovtwv, post haec; ibid, Heroica, 675D: dyé Tewixv, 
post bellum Troj.; 897B: déwé ways, post pugnam.— Acta Polycarpi, 
ch.7: owe tijs huégas, post diem. Cp. Thuc. IV, 93; Aelian, V.H., I, 
23, et alios. 
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Homiletics 





Outlines on the Nitzsch Gospel Selections 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
Joun 15:17-27 
“These things I command you, that ye love one another” 
(v.17). It is characteristic of Christians that they love one 
another. Says John: “He that loveth not his brother abideth 
in death” (1 John 3:14). Christians love even their enemies. 
(Matt. 5:44.) But Christians are hated by the people of this 
world. This fact should, however, not disturb them. That 
is the lesson which the Savior in our text impresses upon us. 


THE CHRISTIAN IS HATED BY THE WORLD 
We learn 
I. That the world hates the Christian is in the very 
nature of the case 


II. Why the world hates the Christian 


III. That the Christian should not be disturbed thereby, 
but rather be encouraged in his Christianity 


I 
That the world hates the Christian is in the very nature 
of the case. 
A. The world hates Christ, therefore it hates His fol- 
lowers. (Vv. 18-20; Acts 4:15 ff.; 5:17-18.) 


B. The Christian is not of the world, but in his thinking 
and doing differs from the world as day differs from night. 
Therefore the world hates the Christian. (V.19.) 

C. The Christian not only differs in his way of life from 
that of the world, but refuses to take part in the world’s sinful 
life and also denounces it. Therefore the world hates the 
Christian and persecutes him, even as it persecutes Christ. 
(V. 20; Acts 16:16-24; Gen. 39:7 ff.) 

Application. Have you experienced the hatred of the 
world, or do all men speak well of you? Jesus says: “Woe 
unto you,” etc. (Luke 6:26.) 


[277] 
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II 
Why the world hates the Christian. 


A) The world hates the Christian because it knows not 
God. (V.21.) That God is Love, having revealed Himself 
as a gracious God in the sending of His Son to be the world’s 
Savior, the world does not know. Although the man of the 
world knows that God is (natural knowledge of God), he 
does not seek after this God, but ignores Him and makes unto 
himself his own gods, idols. 


B. The world knows not Christ, the Savior, whom God 
sent into the world. (Vv. 22-25.) In this the world is without 
excuse, for Christ manifested Himself through His teachings 
and through His works (miracles). The world hates both 
the Father and the Son (v. 23), but does so “without a cause” 
(v.25), thus pronouncing upon itself its own condemnation. 


Application. Let us thank God that we have learned to 
know both the Father and the Son, have been brought to 
faith in our Savior, by whom we have been redeemed not 
only from the guilt and punishment, but also from the power 
of sin, so that we can lead a godly life. 


Ill 


The Christian should not be disturbed by the fact that 
the world hates him. 


A. The Comforter whom Jesus sent from the Father, the 
Spirit of Truth, testifies that Jesus is the Savior, that by faith 
in Him we have forgiveness of sin and are God’s children. 
(V. 26.) He brings to our remembrance whatsoever Jesus has 
said (John 14:26), and reproves the world of sin, of right- 
eousness, and of judgment; He guides us unto all truth. 
(John 16:7-15.) This testimony of the Spirit we have in 
God’s revealed Word, the Bible. This is the testimony of the 
Spirit of Truth. 

B. We also have the witness of the Apostles, who were 
with the Lord during His visible sojourn here upon earth, 
heard Him speak, saw Him perform His miracles, and by in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit recorded these things for us in 
the Scriptures. (V.27.) The reliability of the Christian re- 
ligion is well substantiated. 


That the world hates us should not at all be depressing; 
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it is rather evidence that we are not of the world, but that 
Christ has chosen us out of the world to be His own. (V. 19.) 


Application. Do we diligently hear, read, and study the 
Word of God and meditate upon it? Then we shall by the 
Spirit of Truth be kept in faith and receive power to over- 
come sin and lead a godly life. By this our godly life and by 
our own testimony, preaching the Gospel, we also shall be 
witnesses of Christ to the world so that others, too, may 
enjoy with us the blessings of Christianity. 

J. H. C. Frrrz 





FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
Joun 17:1-12 


Most traditional post-Easter Gospel pericopes until Pente- 
cost are selected from somber farewell addresses John 14—16 
rather than gladsome resurrection story. Nevertheless very 
appropriate: a) Jesus anticipates disciples’ problems caused 
by His departure, the answer to which would come after 
and through His resurrection; b) they and we must learn 
that not deliverance from trouble, but the glory of God is 
ultimate objective of the Father’s mysterious ways with us. 
(1 Cor.1:31; 10:31; 15:28.) This is the burden of text. 
It presents 


OUR HIGH PRIEST AT THE DOOR OF THE HOLY 
OF HOLIES 


I. He prays that the Father might be glorified through 
Him 
II. He pleads that His loved ones be preserved to the 
Father’s glory 
I 
V.1. Opening words of sacerdotal prayer offered by great 
High Priest as He goes forth (18:1) like Jewish high priest 
to bring great offering for sin. (Heb. 9:24-28.) Sorrows of 
death and hell ready to compass Him about, hence prayer for 
deliverance or strength to be expected. He knew what lay 
ahead (Luke 18:31-34), yet He looked beyond the bitter 
ordeal and desired only the Father’s glorification. True, He 
prays for His own return to premundane glory, from the full 
use of which He had refrained until now, but only that the 
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Father might be glorified. That was His mission, for which 
power over all flesh had been given Him (v.2), namely to 
exalt Father as God of love and mercy. To that end He had 
lived perfect life, manifested God’s name in word and deed. 
(Vv. 4-6.) 

Now the eventful hour was at hand. “No more in world” 
(v.11). Yet no thought of evading duty. Captain of salva- 
tion willing to be made perfect through suffering. Father 
must be glorified. 

The prayer was answered. Father glorified Son, not only 
granting strength for faithful performance of duty (e. g. Luke 
22:43), but highly exalting Him. (Phil. 2:9-11, note “to the 
glory of God the Father.”) Christ’s faithful performance of 
His redeeming mission causes God now and forever to be 
praised as God of love and mercy. His exaltation by the 
Father is the seal, giving us comforting assurance against 
sin and adversity. Well may we heed today’s call, “Cantate.” 


See Introit and Gradual. 
II 


Christ not only our Savior, but pattern of what we must 
expect. Our path to glory likewise leads through suffering 
(John 15:18-21; 16:1-3,33.) Hence Jesus includes Apostles. 
(Vv.6—12.) The world He omits for the moment. (V.9b.) 
The Twelve, at least some, had belonged to the Father prior 
to Jesus’ ministry, being true Israelites. (V.6b.) Then the 
Father gave them to Him, that He should give them eternal 
life by bestowing a clearer knowledge of Father and Son. 
(V.3.) This He had done. (Vv.6a,8a.) They in turn be- 
lieved and kept the words (vv. 6b, 8b), except Judas. (V. 12.) 
In heaven their imperfect knowledge would become perfect, 
they would know as they were known. (1 Cor. 13:12; 1 John 
3: 1-3.) 

But now He was leaving, while they were still in world 
with work to do. Many tribulations. (Chap. 16:33.) Hence 
He pleads that the Father preserve them. (V.11b. Cf. wv. 
15, 16,19.) That, in turn, would serve to glorify the Father. 
Every ransomed soul adds to the praise of the God of mercy 
and love. (Matt. 5:16; 1 Pet. 4:12-16; 1 Cor. 6:20; John 
21:19.) 

This prayer of Jesus includes all children of God till 
end of time. (V.20.) We have been redeemed, but we must 
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through tribulation enter the Kingdom. The Easter Gospel 
assures of salvation and gives strength to glorify Father in 
midst of trials. Christian faith, by which world is overcome, 
comes by hearing. Thus the Father keeps those who are 
Christ’s, that they might be one. God, grant us undying love 
of Thy Word, that our lives be lived to Thy glory. 

Otto E. SoHN 





FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
LuKE 11:1-13 


“Lord, teach us to pray.” Disciples needed it. We also 
need instruction. Jesus gives it gladly. Recorded in our 
text for our benefit. For richer, fuller, and more blessed 
prayer life we consider 


GOD-PLEASING PRAYER 
Jesus teaches 
I. Childlike Prayer II. Persevering Prayer 
III. Confident Prayer 


I 


“Our Father.” How can that be? Total corruption (Ps. 
51:5; John 3:6), alienated all from God. (Eph. 4:18; Col. 
1:21.) Yet childlike prayer possible. Jesus brought us back 
into God’s family. (Gal. 4:4-5; Rev. 5:9.) This relationship 
ours by faith. (Gal. 3:26-27.) Therefore “Our Father”; “ask 
Him as dear children ask their dear father.” 

Jesus exemplifies the privilege of childlike prayer in 
vwy.11-12. “If a son.” Also in v.13. “Heavenly Father.” 
(Cf. Rom. 8:15; Gal. 4:6.) Away with stiff formalism, cold 
ritual; ours the right of children. 


II 


This Jesus also taught. Here in our text. (Vv. 9-10.) 
Upon another occasion, e. g., the Syrophoenician woman (Matt. 
15:21-28), by practical demonstration. We also have His own 
example in Gethsemane. — “Ask, seek, knock,” not to denote 
stages in prayer, but perseverance. Guard against danger of 
“vain repetitions,” e.g., novena, etc. (Matt. 6:7.) Rather 
2 Cor. 12:8-9. 

Jesus uses illustration: “The importunate friend” (vv. 
5-8), to bring out the necessity of persistent prayer. 
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Til 


Jesus teaches to pray confidently by the promises. Six 
times the promise is repeated that God will answer. (Vy. 
9-10.) “Given,” “find,” “opened” repeated. 


Also by assurance that God will give good gifts. He 
uses example from life. (Vv.11-12.) Then He reaches climax 
of divine logic in v.13: Gift of Holy Spirit. 

Promises to kindle faith, to overcome doubt, and so 
teaches and gives power for confidence. (Cf. Matt. 21:22; 
Mark 11:24.) Examples: The leper: “Lord, if Thou wilt, 
Thou canst make me clean.” (Luke 5:12-13.) Centurion of 
Capernaum. (Matt. 8:8, 13.) 


Conclusion: Such prayer has the stamp of divine ap- 
proval, because it is taught by Christ Himself, born of the 
Spirit through Gospel, and submits willingly to God’s will. 
How often have we not failed in one point or the other! Need 
of Fifth Petition. Gratitude that God hears and grants for- 
giveness for Jesus’ sake. Therein lies power and willingness 
to learn ever better from Christ Himself how to pray. 

Epwin H. Priuc 





ASCENSION DAY 
JOHN 17:11-26 


Immediately before His great suffering Jesus prayed the 
prayer of which our text forms a part. In spirit He saw His 
redeeming work completed, but He was concerned for His 
disciples, who would not immediately ascend to heaven with 
Him. His prayer tells us what He continually asks of His 
heavenly Father for all His disciples. (V.20; cp. Rom. 8:34; 
Heb. 7:25.) That brings Him near to our hearts. People 
who show no interest in you are “distant” even though they 
work at your side all through the day. Others, though a 
thousand miles away, are near and dear to you, because in 
their letters they share your joys and sorrows. Our ascended 
Lord stands in a most intimate relation to us as His 
prayer shows. 


WHAT IS OUR ASCENDED REDEEMER ASKING 
FOR HIS DISCIPLES? 


I. Protection II. Unity III. Glory 
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I 


He has sent us into the world (v.18), the world which 
does not know God. (V.25; 1 Cor.1:21; 1 John 5:19.) He 
does not ask His heavenly Father to take us out of the world 
(v.15), not yet. First we are to fulfill our mission in this 
world. (Matt. 5:13-16; 28:19-20; Acts 1:8.) In doing this 
we are not to adopt a “Safety First” policy; no, our heavenly 
Leader wants us to face the hatred (v.14) and brave the 
hardships and dangers of this world. (Matt.10:16 ff.) His 
prayer is not: “Keep evil from them,” but: “Keep them 
from evil.” (V.15.) In days of trial, may we always re- 
member that our ascended Redeemer prays to His heavenly 
Father that He may keep us in all our sorrows, conflicts, woes, 
and preserve us unto His heavenly kingdom. Paul had that 
confidence. (2 Tim. 4:18.) 

In asking for our protection, Jesus includes our sanctifi- 
cation (vv. 17,19), that we may be wholly consecrated to His 
cause. (1 Thess. 5:23.) For that purpose He has given us 
His Word, the Truth, that we might not only be defended, but 
become more than conquerors. (Rom. 8:37.) What a mighty 
incentive to serve our exalted Lord with ever greater courage 
and devotion during that little while that still lies ahead 
before He calls us home! 

II 

Jesus has sent His disciples into all the world, but wher- 
ever they are, He prays that they all may be one. (Vv. 
21,23.) One, not only in outward fellowship, but perfectly 
one, because He dwells in them all, and they all dwell in 
Him. — This unity is wrought by God; it cannot be brought 
about by passing resolutions; it is a superhuman achievement. 

The purpose of this unity: Vv. 21,23. When Chinese, 
Japanese, Negro, and white Christians confess the same 
Christ and are inspired by the same hope of heaven and 
unite in intimate Christian fellowship, a fellowship which 
even a war cannot disrupt; when the Gospel produces the 
same blessed fruits in Africa and India as in America, the 
world takes notice (Acts 4:13), and some will inquire into 
the unique power of the Gospel and be won for Christ. 

Wherever we perceive this unity, we should joyfully 
acknowledge it and carefully guard against everything that 
would hinder or disturb it, such as unscriptural teaching, 
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lovelessness, worldliness. Whatever disturbs the believer's 
oneness with Christ will likewise disturb the unity of Chris. 
tians with each other. 

III 


Our ascended Lord prays that we who are one with 
Him may share His glory in heaven. 

He has given us His glory. (V.22.) All the glory that 
goes with membership in God’s family is ours now, by faith. 
(John 6:47; 1 Pet.1:8.) Jesus prays that we may see His 
glory and be with Him in heaven where He has gone. (V. 24.) 

This glory is still hidden from our view. Heaven seems 
so far from us, and we are tempted to prefer things seen to 
treasures unseen. But Jesus, our exalted Head, draws His 
members after Him. Our hope is directed heavenward. (Col. 
3:1-4.) When our task in this world is completed, we shall 
enter the Kingdom of Glory and be with our Savior in un- 
dimmed, never-ending glory. (John 12:26.) 

The assurance that we have a divine Intercessor in 
heaven who prays that we might be kept unharmed, in true 
unity with Him and with one another, so that we might be 
with Him forever and see His heavenly glory, increases our 
longing for heaven (Tit.2:13; Phil.3:20) and makes us 
eager to serve our Lord faithfully. (Luke 12:32 ff.) 

V. L. MEYER 





SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION 
Acts 1:15-26 


We marvel at the wonderful ways of God, not only in 
the world of the physical (Ps. 139:14), but also in the realm 
of the spiritual (John 3:5-7). One question particularly has 
troubled people throughout the ages, and that is the question 
why God chooses some, while others are rejected. 

We also marvel how God selects certain people for 
greater service in His Kingdom, while others are cast out. 
Our text gives us much instruction in this matter, and it is 
good for all of us, pastors and people, teachers and pupils, 
the leaders and the led, to take to heart what God has to say. 


HOW GOD CHOOSES MEN FOR GREATER SERVICE 
I. He rejects those who spurn His grace 
II. He calls to greater service the faithful and the believing 
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I 


A. In order to understand our text, it is well to study the 
context. Acts 1 speaks of the stay of Christ on earth for forty 
days after His resurrection, of the wonderful promise and the 
wonderful commission He gave to His disciples (Acts 1:8), 
and His glorious ascension into heaven (Acts 1:9-11). Just 
prior to our text we are told how the disciples with joy in 
their heart returned unto Jerusalem for the purpose of wor- 
ship and fellowship (Acts 1:14). It was in those days (v.15), 
the days between the Ascension and Pentecost, that Peter 
stood up in the midst of the disciples and reminded them of 
the fact that it was necessary for them to choose a successor 
to Judas. Then Peter indicated why Judas had been rejected 
and why his bishopric had been taken from him. (Vv. 15-20.) 


B. God had given special grace to Judas Iscariot. Judas 
had the privilege of being reared in a Jewish home. As a Jew, 
he was brought into the Kingdom through the sacrament of 
circumcision. He was privileged to have as a guide the 
inspired Word of God. Furthermore, Judas was especially 
blessed because (v.17) “he was numbered with us and ob- 
tained part of this ministry.” He was made treasurer. 


C. Judas, however, did not appreciate the blessings he had 
received. Though he was especially honored by being made 
the treasurer of the little group, he yielded to temptation and 
appropriated part of the money to himself. When Mary of 
Bethany anointed Jesus, Judas denounced her act as ex- 
travagance; not that he cared for the poor, but because he 
wished that the price of the ointment had been put into the 
bag whence he could have helped himself as he had done 
before (John 12:5-6). Judas’ greed caused him not only to 
steal, but also to desire more money, and so he betrayed his 
Master for thirty pieces of silver. His greed led to theft, to 
betrayal, and finally to ruin, for he committed suicide (v.18). 
As a result of his sin, as a result of his unbelief, he was finally 
rejected by God (v.25b), and his place of honor was given 
to another (v. 20). 


D. What happened to Judas happens occasionally today, 
to called servants of God, and also to Christians from the 
laity. They receive special grace, special blessings, special 
honors, but they permit themselves to be misled, they permit 
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sin to grow in their heart. At first it may seem a small 
matter, but unchecked, this small seed grows into an evil 
tree which finally brings faithlessness and unbelief, wreck 
and ruin upon the individual, causing him to be rejected com- 
pletely by God. This may happen to Christian pastors and to 
Christian teachers, to Christian church officers, Christian men 
and women if they do not watch over their sinful hearts and 
permit themselves to be carried away by the sinful lusts and 
desires and inclinations that slumber in their breast. Cer- 
tainly the life and experience of Judas is to serve as a warn- 
ing to all of us. 
II 


A. The whole meeting in which Peter had made his ad- 
dress was called for the purpose of choosing a successor to 
Judas. This was a matter of importance at that time, and it 
teaches us an important lesson for our day also. It is well for 
us to see from our text what things were observed by the 
Apostles as the tools of God in choosing someone for greater 
service in the Kingdom. 


B. (Text. Vv.21-22.) As candidates for the apostolic 
office the Apostles selected men who had been close to them 
and to the Lord Jesus. In choosing anyone for special service 
in the Church or congregation, it is well at all times to 
remember that those who are closest to Jesus, and are ready 
to listen to His Word are best equipped to render special serv- 
ice in the Kingdom. Another essential feature for the apos- 
tolic office was that the candidates had to be witnesses with 
the Apostles of the resurrection of Jesus (v.22b). Those 
who wish to be special servants of God certainly should not 
dare to reject the fundamental teaching of the resurrection. 
(Rom. 1:4; 1 Cor. 15:17; Rom. 4:25; John 11: 25-26.) 


C. It is well to remember when God chooses men for 
special service in His kingdom, He frequently does this 
through the instrumentality of men. (V.23.) The Apostles 
appointed two candidates. Then they prayed (v.24) and put 
the whole matter into the hand of God, leaving it to Him who 
knew the hearts of men to choose the one who would be best 
equipped to take part in the ministry. It is well to follow this 
same custom today. When a congregation needs a new pastor, 
a new teacher, new church officers, they may select the can- 
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didates, but after all they ought to be willing, as the Apostles 
of old, to put the whole matter into the hands of the Lord in 
prayer. After all He is the one who calls and appoints 
His servants. 


D. In the case of the successor to Judas, God did this in 
a direct manner (v.26); Matthias was chosen by lot. Today 
God does not choose His special servants by lot, but He does 
this through the process of an orderly election. But still it is 
God who operates through the votes of men as He operated 
through the lot that fell upon Matthias. 

Conclusion: As we look upon the story of our text, as 
we see so vividly the hand of God in it all, let us keep in 
mind that He rejects those who reject His love and grace 
and mercy, but that He is willing to give greater places of 
responsibility to those who stay close to Jesus, who remain 
humble, believing Christians, who are ready to place them- 
selves fully at the disposal of the Master. May we keep the 
instructive lessons of our text in mind in our own congrega- 
tion as well as also in our Church at large, also during the 
second century of its existence. E. L. RoscHKE 
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Miscellanea 





KFUO and Radio Evangelism 


What is meant by evangelism? We quote the Concordia En- 
cyclopedia: “The term evangelization has not been precisely fixed 
and is often loosely used. Great hosts of evangelists are sent out 
who give their time almost wholly to preaching and who consider 
the establishing of organized congregations and Christian schools 
and also the getting out of Christian literature to be of secondary 
importance. The missionary task of the Christian Church, how- 
ever, is not only to win souls for Christ by preaching the Gospel, 
but also to gather them into organized congregations.” 

Since we cannot gather souls into organized congregations, 
establish schools, and publish books and Christian literature via 
radio, the one prime task of radio is the preaching of the Gospel. 
That is the heart of mission work. That is evangelism in the true 
and best sense of the word. “Do the work of an evangelist” 
(2 Tim. 4:5) means: be a herald of glad tidings. The glad tidings 
are, of course, the good news that “God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto Himself.” 2 Cor. 5:19. 


KFUO does the work of an evangelist. It was founded for 
that purpose 22 years ago. The two neon crosses on our majestic 
tower symbolize this purpose and give silent, brilliant testimony 
in the quiet darkness of the night to the saving fact that “God 
made peace through the blood of Christ’s Cross” (Col. 1:20) and 
that Jesus is “the Light of the world.” (John 8:12; 12:46). Over 
KFUO we tell a world which is steeped in strife and hatred of 
peace and good will. On the radio frequencies, these mysterious 
chariots of the sky, we go to sinners who are under condemnation, 
judgment, and hell, and tell them of pardon. Our choirs, choruses, 
and soloists fill the air with songs of joy and gladness, so that 
a world full of grief and sorrow may lift up its head and rejoice. 
We proclaim to sinful men, who are helpless candidates of death, 
the good news of endless life in heaven. What a glorious privilege 
to be such an evangelist! 

How our non-Lutheran listeners appreciate this “old-time 
religion,” as they call it! Many years ago already a listener wrote 
to KFUO: “I never knew there was a Church in existence which 
preaches the simple Gospel in simple words as you people do.” 
After realizing to her great joy that KFUO preaches the full 
Gospel and not a “fool” Gospel, a listener exhorted us: “Keep 
putting plenty of blood into your radio preaching.” 

The term “evangelism” suggests camp meetings, chautauquas, 
prison work. The primary purpose of such efforts is to preach the 
Gospel to the people where they are rather than to invite them 
to the church. How wondrously radio fits into this picture! At the 
unbelievable speed of 186,300 miles per second radio leaps over 
hills and mountains, finds its way into caves and mines, ascends 
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into the stratosphere, descends into the bathosphere, penetrates 
prison doors, steel and concrete, covers the whole earth with the 
knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea, is everywhere 
present and everywhere heard at the twist of the dial in a split 
second! 

If we would make an analysis of the mountains of audience 
mail received since the founding of KFUO in December, 1924, and 
enumerate the various places in which KFUO has been tuned in, 
the list would almost be endless. Just one striking example: 
One Sunday evening a member of the KFUO radio audience was 
called to fix a receiving set in a disreputable establishment, where 
besides intoxicated white people also drunken Negroes wanted to 
hear some radio music. Having repaired the radio, he tuned in 
on KFUO, from which they heard some good music and singing, 
and then a fine Gospel sermon. In less than ten minutes he had 
the whole crowd so quiet and interested that he could have heard 
a pin drop on the floor. He remarked that “KFUO certainly 
effected a remarkable change in that establishment that evening.” 

Philip, the evangelist, joined himself to the eunuch of Ethiopia, 
who was returning from Jerusalem to Africa — joined himself to 
him, I say, where he was just at that moment. KFUO does like- 
wise. The risen Christ even went through locked doors to appear 
to His despondent disciples; went to them, I say, where they were 
just at that time. KFUO is a similar “omnipresent” messenger of 
glad tidings. 

Evangelism means preaching the Gospel primarily to persons 
who have not yet heard it or accepted it. This, too, applies to 
KFUO. In the first place, let me say that KFUO is not a propa- 
ganda agency of our Church. The public interest — not private — 
is paramount in radio. Every station, to justify its existence, must 
serve public interest, convenience, and necessity. No station should 
consume much of the valuable time allotted to it under its license 
from F.C.C. in matters of distinctly private nature, which, as a 
rule, are not only uninteresting, but also distasteful to the listening 
public. The entire audience within the service area of a station 
is entitled to service from the station. 

In the second place, KFUO was founded not primarily for our 
own Lutherans and for the Christians in other denominations, but 
for the unchurched and the unbelievers. Our Lutherans have their 
church services, which they can and should attend; they have the 
services of faithful pastors 24 hours a day. We, of course, are very 
glad to have them, too, in our radio audience. However, KFUO 
was founded as a missionary agency. 

Listen to the sainted Dr. Richard Kretzschmar’s address de- 
livered at the founding of KFUO on Sunday, December 14, 1924: 
“For eighty years this Concordia Theological Seminary has trained 
ministers and missionaries of the Gospel that were sent out to every 
section of our country and to distant parts of the globe, all of 
whom were solemnly pledged to proclaim nothing but the ever- 
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lasting truths plainly and definitely set forth in the inspired and 
inerrant Word of Gc1. 

“From this seminary an unwavering testimony has also gone 
forth in numberless publications throughout the world for every 
Bible doctrine. May the same message and testimony also be 
carried on the waves of the air through this Station KFUO to 
many thousands who will lend their ears, and may it bring salva- 
tion, joy, peace, and hope into many hearts and many homes! 

“May the song and music coming through this medium from 
the air ever remind the great radio audience of the wonderful 
Christmas song of the heavenly hosts and of the celestial harmonies 
resounding from the skies from above the fields of Bethlehem, 
and may those strains everywhere on earth be re-echoed to the 
end of days: ‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.’” Thus Dr. Kretzschmar in eloquent words 
dedicated KFUO to the great task of Christian missions. 

Finally, evangelism means a distinct kind of preaching. It does 
not merely set forth the truths of God’s Word in a dry, matter-of- 
fact way, but there is a pleading in the evangelist’s voice. He urges, 
exhorts, beseeches, begs men to accept the Gospel for their soul’s 
salvation. Every pastor or professor who preaches over KFUO 
is requested to keep this important point in mind. We bring 
only one example from the thousands of sermons which have been 
delivered over KFUO: “Do you believe the Gospel? Anyone 
less righteous than Christ needs the salvation of Christ. Are you 
as righteous as He was? Are you as sinless as God is? I warn 
you not to trust in the Law, for the Law damns, because you can- 
not keep it. Trust in Christ; He saves. Do you know that un- 
believing men are rebels in a lost cause? Why sponsor a hopeless 
cause? You are interested in your health, your economic welfare, 
your social standing, your reputation, your comfort, your pleas- 
ures, etc., are you not? Why not be interested in your soul, the 
greatest of all gifts which the Lord has bestowed upon you? You 
often ask many whys, for instance, ‘Why can’t I enjoy better 
health?’ — ‘Why can’t I have a larger income?’ — ‘Why can’t I as- 
sociate with persons of higher social standing?’ — ‘Why can I not 
have more of life’s luxuries?’ — ‘Why can’t I enjoy more pleasures 
of life?’ etc. Do you know that God asks you a question too? 
It is this, ‘Why will ye die?’ He is confronting your conscience 
with such a ‘why’ right now. Oh, repent and believe the Gospel!” 

It is because of this type of preaching and pleading that the 
results of our radio work have been so very encouraging. Your 
heart will leap for joy to read the following terse expressions from 
radioland: “I am a patient in a T.B. hospital and listen to your 
programs every day. They are the light of the world, as we are 
not able to go to church very often.” —“KFUO helps me to live 
closer to my Savior and makes me more determined to press for- 
ward and live a more consecrated life.” — “The sermons are funda- 
mental and surely are food for my soul. The quality of music is 
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the best. I just couldn’t get along without such a fine station. 
It has become part of my life.” — “The daily programs of Bible 
messages and songs of our precious Redeemer are as the bread 
from heaven to me.” — “KFUO has been the turning point in my 
life and the inspiration to the better things of life. KFUO is my 
favorite station. I listen to nearly every sermon daily and have 
told others how these beautiful messages over the air waves have 
brought sweet peace and the divine atmosphere of God’s presence 
in our home.” — “It was through your broadcast that I was con- 
verted and led to God, and now I am a member of Concordia 

Lutheran Church.” Indeed KFUO is a real winner of souls! 
Would to God our Synod owned and operated a station like 
KFUO in every one of its Districts to preach the “old-time re- 
ligion” frequently every day, 365 days a year! Since that, of 
course, is not the case, we ought to cherish KFUO with all our 
heart and work zealously for its continued growth and develop- 
ment. Just that is the purpose of our present $300,000 Forward 
Movement. This Expansion Program is worthy of the generous 
support of every pastor and lay member in our beloved Synod. 
We definitely need this support, because KFUO is a noncommercial 

station, dedicated to the preaching of the everlasting Gospel. 

Lord, show us our work, 
And set our hands to do it! 
Rev. HerMAN H. HOHENSTEIN 
Director of Radio Station KFUO 


Pere Lagrange 


In the Theologische Zeitschrift of Basel a review appeared in 
the November-December issue of 1946 which draws attention to 
a famous Roman Catholic scholar who is commonly referred to 
by the name given above. His name was Albert Lagrange, and 
he lived from 1855 to 1937. A book was published recently, 
L’Oeuvre du Pére Lagrange, the work of Father Lagrange, in which 
his labors are described and his books are listed. We are told 
that originally he was a lawyer, but that in 1879 he became a mem- 
ber of the Dominican order. He went to Jerusalem, and there in 
1890 he founded “The Practical School for Biblical Studies” and 
in 1892 the journal Revue Biblique. His school or institute be- 
came a prominent center of geographical, ethnographical, and 
archaeological research. At first the emphasis in his studies was 
placed on exegesis of the Old Testament, in which he, strange to 
say, always espoused the cause of liberalism as far as Roman 
Catholic dogma would permit. Thus the accounts of the flood 
and of the tower of Babel were regarded by him as legends, while 
he considered the account of the fall of Adam and Eve as historical, 
because the teaching of the fall is Roman Catholic dogma. After 
1920, probably on account of his somewhat liberal attitude toward 
the Old Testament, he turned to the special study of the New 
Testament and produced commentaries that have become famous. 
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The reviewer points out that while Lagrange studied all the 
scholarly works of Protestants that had to do with the New Testa- 
ment, he did not arrive at the agnostic or ultra-modernistic posi- 
tions of Ernest Renan and Alfred Loisy. The bibliography of 
his books and article and reviews contains almost 1800 titles. Since 
this scholar is often mentioned in modern works of scholarly 
research, we thought it proper to submit these few notes con- 
cerning him. Apparently his commentaries, written in French, 
have not been translated into English. 


Spiritual Conditions in Germany 


Dr. E. Sommerlath, professor at Leipzig, according to the 
Lutheran Outlook, January, 1947, reports, among other things, on 
the German Church as follows: 

“First of all, one must say that a great revival of faith, affecting 
everything, has not taken place. Innumerable people have ex- 
perienced their own helplessness. In the cellars of crumbling 
houses, at home and at the front whenever death was near, most 
people learned again to pray. But it was at first only the experi- 
ence, ‘I am a powerless and weak man,’ that drove them to it. 
It was not yet the experience, ‘I am a miserable and sinful man’ 

“The human heart is indeed slow in the recognition of its own 
guilt — and merely because others are also guilty, and all are 
sinners. And yet Christ is grasped and loved wholeheartedly 
only where a human being and a nation learn through suffering 
to see themselves with the eyes of God. One must also remember 
that concern over the bare preservation of life, the loss of house, 
home and often native land and the terrible suffering and death of 
so many lies heavily upon most people. They are unable to look 
at their fate objectively and to think through profoundly. The 
soul of man can only carry a certain maximum burden — for 
many this limit has been passed, and they have become dull and 
indifferent. 

“And yet a new Church is growing, a communion of those 
who went with open eyes through this time of suffering. Many 
of those who were estranged from the Gospel look again to the 
Church. Many begin again to realize that if one wants to find truth 
in this time of error, one has to look for it in the Church. And 
if one wants to find mercy in this hard and cruel age, it will be 
found in the Church. Even though the training was painful and 
hard, we may have learned things which nobody outside of Ger- 
many had the opportunity to learn and experience. 

“If somebody would ask today where in the world I would 
like to work most, I could give only one answer —In Germany. 
I know that it is nowhere else more difficult than here. I walked 
through the untouched cities of Sweden. I saw the fortunate 
circumstances and the prosperity of a country which — though it 
also felt the results of war—has been enjoying long years of 
undisturbed peace. And yet I prefer to do my work among 
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the ruins and in the midst of all the suffering of my people. For 
I know that Christ likes best to go to those who are in the depth 
of suffering and cry unto Him out of this depth. 

“We have experienced the temptation and the violence of 
the dark demonic powers more horribly than anyone else. 
We have seen the devil face to face. But we also experienced the 
nearness and the help of the angels of God. 

“During the last months of the war I met an old pastor on 
the street. He died soon afterwards — but he told me then, and 
these were his last words: ‘I am an old man, and have learned 
how God guides and leads men. But never before in my long 
life have I experienced the help and mercy of God as much as in 
these last two years of terror and suffering.’ It was that way. 
We have always known that God is gracious and our Helper, but 
now we have experienced thousands of times that there is no need 
so great but that He could save us and there is nothing so small 
but that He cares for it. He helps beyond all our asking and 
understanding.” 

The Augustana Quarterly of January, 1947, presents an analysis 
of the spiritual life in Germany written by K. Hutton of Stuttgart. 
He points out three characteristics: 

“1. The initial problem of the existence of God has again 
taken on a terrifically earnest actuality. 


“2. A strong apocalyptic element is present in the congregations. 
The terrifying event through which people have lived with its 
abysmal evil, its antichristian hatred, its demonic seductions, its 
mental cruelties, its mass suffering, has apocalyptic dimensions. 
In Hitler one sees the Antichrist, in the sign of the party the 
symbol of the Antichrist. The Book of Revelation has for many 
years been the most-read book of the Bible. Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
and other sects and groups, are very busy and win many fol- 
lowers with their prophecies and descriptive preaching. Other 
groups within and without the church have concentrated on 
a mystic teaching of the rapture, gather themselves in Brautge- 
meinden and nourish themselves on a hectic and feverish piety 
that is not Biblical but fanatic. 


“3. This same motive appears again in another kind of flight 
from reality: the flight into the world of the sacramental mysteries, 
as is seen in the Christengemeinschaft, a mixture of theosophy and 
Biblical elements. The worship service that formerly had too 
much of the character of instruction, became in a real way a wor- 
ship of God. To this came also the urge that not only Sunday, 
but also the weekday should be lived in the presence of the 
Eternal. Through daily Bible reading a whole invisible con- 
gregation would be united in the same scriptural texts, through 
the mottoes of the Moravian Brethren of Herrnhut, through the 
Berneuchener rules of prayer, through the religious significance 
of various parts of the Church year, and the week, and the 
division of the day for prayer.” 
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The most appalling fact is that large sections of the German 
people are apathetic toward all spiritual things. The encouraging 
factor is that among the Christians there is a deepened and puri- 
fied spirituality. A tremendous responsibility rests upon these. 


Notes on Ps. 51:12 


Practically all our churches are now using the “Offertory” in 
their English order of service, and practically all worshipers, includ- 
ing pastors, find it hard to understand the prayer: “Uphold me 
with Thy free Spirit.” Nor is this only their problem, for as we 
study various Bible versions, we find that the translators, too, had 
trouble with the Hebrew words: veruach nedibah tismekeni (trans- 
literation our own). Here is the translation of the LXX: Kai 
pneumati hegemoniko sterixon me,” i.e., “and with a spirit fit to 
lead (imperatorius) strengthen me.” The Vulgate puts it thus: 
“Et Spiritus spontaneus (voluntary, willing) sustentet me.” Lu- 
ther’s translation reads: “Und der freudige Geist ent[er]halte mich,” 
which comes close to the Latin. Similar, yet more clear is the 
Spanish (the ancient De Valera) Version: “Y el Espiritu volun- 
tario me sustentara.” But the Spanish Version Moderna has this: 
“Y el Espiritu de gracia me sustente.” The French translation of 
David Martin reads: “Et que l’esprit de l’affranchisement (libera- 
tion) me soutienne,” while that of J. F. Ostervald has: “Et que 
lesprit franc (free) me soutienne.” The Smith-Goodspeed Version 
has: “And sustain me with a willing spirit,” while Moffatt’s Version 
has it thus: “And give me a willing spirit as my strength.” Why 
these differing translations? Delitzsch in his Commentary on the 
Psalms (Vol. II, p.161f.) explains that the ancient expositors re- 
garded nadib as meaning “noble” or “prince,” and nedibah as 
meaning “nobility” or “majesty” (cf. Job 31:15), which explains 
the LXX translation: pneumati hegemoniko, which has been ren- 
dered in Latin with spiritu principali (mit einem fuerstlichen 
Geist). In the passage, however, he suggests, the term should 
be taken in an ethical sense, and the phrase ruach nedibah be used 
as a second accusative of the object, so that its meaning is: With 
a spirit of willingness, of willing, noble impulse toward that which 
is good, uphold me. David thus prays: Maintain in me such a spirit 
as continues in steady perseverance after what is good, for he 
speaks of a human spirit set free by the Holy Ghost from the 
dominion of sin, a spirit to which that which is good has become 
an inner, instinctlike necessity. Thus assured of his justification 
and confirmed in his new obedience, David will teach transgressors 
God’s ways. So far Delitzsch. This agrees with the meaning of 
nedabah as explained in Gesenius’ Handwoerterbuch (ed. Buhl), 
which defines nedabah as meaning 1) “Innerer Antrieb zu etwas,” 
“freiwillig,” “gern” (cf. Ps. 110:3: Dein Volk ist ganz und gar Frei- 
willigkeit”), 2) freiwillige Gabe, freiwilliges Opfer, and 3) Reich- 
lichkeit, Fuelle. The verb samak, with which the prayer closes, 
means to support, prop, uphold, sustain. The petition begins with 
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an imperative, haschibah, and closes with a jussive, tismekeni. The 
expression ruach nedibah may be taken either as the subject of 
the second part of the prayer (so Luther, Vulgate, etc.), so that 
the spirit of willingness does the supporting, or it may be regarded 
as an adverbial accusative, used instrumentally, so that God does 
the supporting by means of the willing spirit. In the light of all 
this the Smith-Goodspeed Version seems to express the sense of 
the original Hebrew most simply and faithfully: “And sustain me 
with a willing spirit.” Hengstenberg argues that ruach nedibah 
cannot be taken as the subject of the prayer (as Luther does), since 
in the preceding verses all petitions are addressed directly to God, 
which remark is certainly worthy of consideration. He explains 
the derivative nadib, one impelled (ein Getriebener), as one who 
has in himself a living impetus toward that which is good, an inward 
impulse, so that ruach nedibah means a free and noble mind filled 
with enthusiasm. He agrees with John Arnd, who says that since 
by nature we are unwilling and loath with regard to that which 
is good, we must ask God for a cheerful, willing spirit, so that 
here all works are condemned which are done from coercion of 
the Law, since they do not flow from faith. Faith does nothing 
from coercion, but it does all things out of pure love and gratitude. 
It is for such a willing spirit that David here prays. (Cf. Commen- 
tary on Psalms, V, 3, p.32ff.) With this also Luther agrees, for 
he writes in explanation of the passage: “So far as the grammar 
is concerned, the word nadib denotes a prince, for which reason our 
Latin interpreter rendered it with principali Spiritu (‘Strengthen 
me with a princely spirit,’ instead of: ‘with a cheerful spirit’). But 
nedibah no doubt stems from the verb nadab and denotes one that 
is willing, a volunteer, who desires and wants something of his 
own accord and undertakes it with great courage. Such a spirit 
is a great gift of God, with which He fills the heart so that we 
may not be terrified by the devil and the world, a spirit, which 
undertakes a thing not from any legal coercion, but freely, moved 
by the joy of doing good” (cf. St. Louis Ed., V, 583). Luther thus 
takes “freudig” and “willig” as synonyms, the cheerful spirit being 
given by God through faith. The practical question that arises 
in connection with the passage is how a pastor may best explain 
the somewhat obscure and perhaps also misleading words: “Thy 
free Spirit” to his parishioners. The problem may be solved most 
easily by pointing out that the word “spirit should not have 
been printed with a capital S since it denotes not the Holy Spirit, 
as it does in v. 11, but the willing spirit of faith, from which alone 
truly good works flow. (By the way, no capital initials are used in 
this, Psalm in the Authorized Version.) He may then tell his 
people that while the personal pronoun “Thy” is not found in the 
original, the willing spirit of faith implanted in the heart must 
come alone from God and cannot be obtained by our own reason 
or strength. The pronoun will thus be well understood by all 
who take part in this liturgical service. 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 




















Theological Observer 





Difficulties for the Churches in the Russian Zone in Germany. 
— After a recent visit in Germany, where he conferred with church 
leaders, Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary of the World 
Council of Churches, stated that the lack of full freedom for 
Protestant churches in the Russian zone of Germany still causes 
anxiety. After saying that restrictions on the Church’s social 
work, and especially on missionary efforts among youth, are dis- 
heartening, he asserted that there are encouraging reports of 
friendly understanding achieved in cases where church repre- 
sentatives “come into open contact with military authorities.” 
As an illustration he cited one town where people were required 
to work on their farms on Sundays and were thus prevented from 
attending church services. The minister approached the local 
commandant and pointed out that the Ten Commandments require 
Christians to observe the Sabbath. The officer countered by asking 
what these commandments were. And when they had been recited 
to him, he replied: “This is indeed outstanding and should be 
preached everywhere.” From that day on no more work was 
demanded on Sundays. (See R.N.S., December 23, 1946.) A. 


The Importance of Religious Training in the Warfare on 
Juvenile Delinquency.— A significant statement was issued in 
Des Moines, Iowa, by Lieutenant Ralph Brophy, head of the Police 
Juvenile Bureau. R.N.S. quotes him thus: “Boys and girls who 
attend Sunday school and church regularly are not likely to fall 
into the arms of the law as delinquent children. We cannot blame 
the children for their failure to attend. Practically none of the 
parents of the children contacted either attend or accompany their 
children to religious services. I consider religious or spiritual 
training the most important factor in the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency.” He added that there are “five ways of making a child 
delinquent: 1. Do not give your child any religious or spiritual 
training; 2. Do not let him discuss his plans, problems, or pleasures, 
so he won’t develop affection, security, or trust in you; 3. Do not 
open your home to his companions; they will muss up the place. 
Do not be concerned where he spends his free time; 4. Never 
praise your child for his worth-while effort, because he might 
take advantage of your effort and try harder to please you in the 
future; 5. In other words, just do not pay any attention to what 
your child does or says. He should be able to take care of himself 
in this day and age.” As to the work of his department, he said 
that at least 83 per cent of the children with whom his Bureau had 
to deal during 1946 were not regular attendants at any church 
or Sunday school, and of the remaining 17 per cent only a few 
attended church or Sunday school with any degree of regularity. 

A. 
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European Lutherans and Otherworldliness. — A dispatch from 
Geneva (via R.N.S.), speaking of the attitude of Lutherans in 
Europe toward social and political problems, contains statements 
which may be extremely significant. The dispatch says: 

The war has caused Lutheran churches in Europe, which 
historically have been considered “other-worldly,” to recognize the 
role of Christianity in all phases of life, according to leading 
Protestant theologians meeting here under the auspices of the 
World Council of Churches. Attended by twenty-five Biblical 
scholars from eleven countries, including Kar] Barth, Edm. Schlink, 
Theodore Bachmann (Maywood, IIl.), the meeting was called by 
the World Council’s Study Department in preparation for the 
Council’s general assembly, which will take place at Amsterdam 
next year. Theme of the meeting, which lasted five days, was 
“The Authority and Relevance of the Social and Political Message 
of the Bible Today.” 

The Rev. Nils Ehrenstrom, director of the Study Department 
and himself a Lutheran, declared the war has forced many Lu- 
therans to reconsider their beliefs and rediscover that the Church 
is concerned with life as a whole. “Asa result,” he said, “they have 
returned to the original position of Martin Luther and taken a new 
view of the relation between the Church and the state.“ Ehren- 
strom said the conference had rejected both Fundamentalism and 
Modernism as perverting the true meaning of Christianity. He de- 
clared that “in contrast to a generation which has long ignored 
the Bible, the major idea emerging here is that the Bible message 
as a whole is vital for the development of sound attitudes on 
social and political questions.” Professor Anders Nygren, an out- 
standing Scandinavian Lutheran theologian, told the sessions that 
“the Church not only has a right, but a duty, to make demands 
upon the state concerning what it should do.” Dr. Carl E. 
Schneider, of Eden Seminary, St. Louis, and an American repre- 
sentative in the World Council’s Reconstruction Department, said 
he was “very much impressed” by the manner in which Europeans, 
after arguing about what American churchmen would consider 
abstractions remote from life, had come to a broad agreement of 
practical importance. He announced that a follow-up meeting 
will take place late in June for discussion of the Church’s attitude 
toward the state, nationalism, capital, labor, and war. 

The comments of a conservative Lutheran on this dispatch 
must run somewhat like this: The Christian religion is an other- 
worldly religion; the Christian citizenship is in heaven (Phil. 3:20). 
“Here we have no continuing city, but we seek one to come” (Heb. 
13:14). At the same time it is an error to say that the Christian 
religion is exclusively otherworldly. It has much to say on our 
relations toward our fellow men while we are living here on earth, 
and this part of its teaching has to be observed and inculcated 
as well as that section which speaks of our home above. The 
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question of the relation existing between Church and State is 
eagerly discussed in Europe these days. Let us hope that the 
wrong extremes will be avoided. A 


A New Heresy in the Christian Church.—Dr. William H. 
Chisholm, medical missionary and Fellow of the International Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and the Rev. Mr. H. Stigers have published 
an article in The Sunday School Times (Dec. 14, 1946), in which 
they call attention to “the subtle danger of Barthianism, which is 
now championed by Princeton Theological Seminary, in particular, 
in Theology Today, to which Princeton professors are diligent con- 
tributors. The editor of Theology Today, Princeton Seminary’s 
president, Dr. John MacKay, has praised Barthianism in these 
words: “The so-called Barthian movement, it is no exaggeration 
to say, has been the greatest single influence in Christian thought 
in recent decades. This movement has done much to rehabilitate 
theology in the Christian Church” (“A Preface to Christian 
Theology,” April, 1944, p.22). “But what are the teachings of 
Barthianism?” the article asks. Then, in reply to this question, it 
quotes from an article by John Newton Thomas the following: 
“The revealed truth of God is therefore not contained in the 
words of the Bible” (Theology Today, July, 1946, p.161). Thomas 
next quotes Barth as teaching: “In the one case Deus dizit, in the 
other Paulus dixit. These two are different things” (Ibid.). To 
show that Barthians do not identify the Word of God and Holy 
Scripture, the article next quotes a number of Barthian state- 
ments, of which we cite a few. Dr. E. Brunner thus says: “Hence 
the word of Scripture is not in itself the word of God, but of 
man” (Theology Today, July, 1946, p.162). On October 10, 1946, 
Brunner, addressing three hundred students in Princeton Sem- 
inary, said: “The Bible contains a lot of statements of facts, of 
ethics, and of doctrine that are in contradiction to knowledge we 
have gained otherwise. ... There can be no harmony of the Gos- 
pels. That is bunk, dishonesty.” Again: “I read great portions 
of the Bible that do not speak to me, and they are not the Word 
of God.” In his book “Nature and Destiny of Man,” Dr. Niebuhr 
writes: “The problem of the relation of man’s essential nature to 
his sinful state unfortunately has been confused in the history of 
Christian thought by . . . the literalistic error of insisting upon 
the Fall as an historical event” (Vol.I, p.276). Again: “The 
disavowal of the historico-literalistic illusion, which places the 
original perfection of man in a period before an historical fall, 
thus clarifies and corrects both Catholic and Protestant thought” 
(Vol.I, p.276). Dr. Otto Piper, professor of New Testament in 
Princeton Theological Seminary, writes in “God in History”: 
“The truth of God is contained in the Bible; but Jesus showed 
that the Jews were mistaken when for this reason they identified 
the Bible with the word of God” (p.142). Again, in Theology 
Today, Dr. Piper says: “How little does it matter for our appre- 
ciation of the last twenty-seven chapters of the Book of Isaiah 
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that in all probability they were not written by the prophet who 
speaks in chapters 1—39, as long as we can be sure that God is 
speaking to us through them” (Theology Today, July, 1946, p. 204) ? 
Dr. Homrighausen, professor of Christian Education in Princeton 
Seminary, writes in Christianity in America: “Few intelligent 
Protestants can still hold to the idea that the Bible is an infallible 
book” (p.121). Dr. H. T. Kerr, Jr., one of the associate editors 
of Theology Today and professor at Princeton Seminary, says: 
“The crisis at this moment is evidenced by the transition from 
an older, traditional authority in terms of inerrancy and verbal 
infallibility to the current existential view (subjective) that the 
word of God is somehow within and yet apart from the words of 
the Bible” (Theology Today, July, 1946, p. 151 ff.). 

The article continues in criticism of these and other remarks 
by Princeton Barthians: “The fallacy as well as the great wrong 
of the teaching at Princeton Seminary is at once evident to anyone 
who will search the Scriptures, as the Bereans did, to find whether 
these things are so. The Scriptures teach that its words are the 
words of the Holy Ghost. The Apostle Paul says: ‘Which things 
also we speak, not in words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth’ (1 Cor. 2:13). The words of the 
Scriptures are the Word of God whether or not they meet with 
response in the human heart.... Surely, anyone who would say 
that only the words of Scripture which found a response in his 
heart were to him the Word of God is as the Apostle Paul puts 
it in 2 Corinthians 4:2, ‘handling the Word of God deceitfully.’ 
Whether the words of the Bible are the Word of God is not de- 
termined by any response they may or may not produce in the 
minds and hearts of fallible men, for as the Psalmist declares: 
‘Forever, O Lord, Thy Word is settled in heaven’ (Ps. 119:89). 
Now this trifling with the words of the Bible, which are declared 
to be the words of the Holy Spirit, is something strange in this 
new Princeton. At the time of the reorganization of that sem- 
inary in 1929 we were assured that no doctrinal change was in- 
volved. Some of us remember the scholarly defense of the very 
words of Scripture by men of massive intellect, men of the highest 
scholarship Princeton Seminary has ever seen. The arguments 
of such men as Dr. Robert Dick Wilson, Dr. B. B. Warfield, and 
Dr. J. Gresham Machen still remain unanswered by the Modern- 
ists and the Barthians.” The article closes with an earnest warn- 
ing against “the subtle danger of Barthianism” and an appeal to 
all earnest Christians to hold fast to the Holy Scriptures as the 
divine Word of truth. It is a long and well-written article, and one 
that is exceedingly timely just because of the many and fierce 
attacks on the inspiration and authority of the Holy Scriptures 
in all liberal areas of Christendom. J.T. M. 


What Becomes of Papal Infallibility When a Pope is 
Dropped? — The Protestant Voice raises the question which “Prot- 
estants are interested in having answered” with reference to the 
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news item that the Vatican has eliminated six popes from the offi- 
cial list, inserted one, and called two doubtful. The RNS reports; 
“Correction based on two centuries of scientific research have re- 
sulted in the elimination of two ‘nonexistent’ Popes and the re- 
classification of four others as ‘Anti-Popes’ or illegitimate Popes 
in the 1947 edition of the Annuario Pontificio. This is the official 
Vatican record of the hierarchy in all countries. The ‘non- 
existent’ Popes, according to Msgr. Angelo Marcati, editor of the 
Annuario, were St. Anacletus, who was actually the same person 
as St. Cletus, second successor to St. Peter; and Donus II, here- 
tofore listed as Pope in 973. These errors were made, Msgr. Mar- 
cati declared, by the priest Giovanni Marangoni, who compiled the 
first scientific list of Popes, but whose list ‘had many errors and 
defects which ruled out many of his conclusions.’ Marangoni died 
in 1753. The four illegitimate Popes, Msgr. Marcati said, were 
St. Felice II, listed as Pope from 353 to 365; Alexander V, 1409 to 
1410; Boniface VII; and John XXII, or XXIII, or XXIV. A copy 
of the new Annuario was formally presented to Pope Pius by 
Msgr. Giovanni Battista Montini, of the Papal Secretariat of State.” 
In addition The Protestant Voice quotes a dispatch from the 
Vatican: “Boniface VI, who was not in the old list, is put down as 
the legitimate pontiff for a few days in April 896. Possibility was 
admitted that Dioscoro was pope for 22 days in September or 
October, 530, and that Leo VIII was pontiff from 963 to 965. Both 
were omitted from the list until now.” Long ago, Luther em- 
barrassed his opponent in the Leipzig Debate, 1519, with these 
questions: What becomes of the primacy of the pope when a pope 
dies; when some time elapses before a new pope is elected— 
periods sometimes as long as two years; when there are two or 
three popes, all damning and anathematizing each other? The 
questions are not answered yet—by Catholics, because the only 
answer is: The primacy of the Roman Bishop is fiction, not fact. 
Luther proved then that it has neither Biblical nor historical 
foundation. Standard Roman Catholic historians today admit that 
for the very existence of the men cited as the earliest popes they 
have only the word of the “Church,” no historic evidence whatever. 
Time and again speakers at the Vatican Council of 1869—70 
stressed that in the light of such facts any claim of the pope’s 
infallibility was ridiculous; care was taken that these men were 
eliminated from the council before the Infallibility Decree was 
passed “unanimously.” t.&. 


Gideon Bible Offers Rejected.— The Presbyterian Guardian 
(February 10, 1947) reports the Gideons are meeting with con- 
siderable difficulty as they are trying to carry out their program 
of supplying public schools with copies of Holy Writ. We read: 
“The Gideons are an organization which seeks to distribute copies 
of the Bible wherever opportunity offers throughout the country. 
Their Bibles are to be found in almost all hotel rooms. But it 
is only recently that they have begun handing out New Testaments 
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in schools. When they offered to present copies of the New Tes- 
tament with the Psalms and Proverbs to a thousand students of 
a Boston high school, the offer was first accepted, but then re- 
jected after protests had been made. The protests claimed that 
such an action would be in violation of the State constitution, 
which forbids the dissemination of literature of ‘any denomina- 
tion’ in the schools. The presentation will be made, however, 
but it won’t be in the school building. It will be in the head- 
quarters of a local Woman’s Club. In Berlin, Connecticut, a sim- 
ilar offer was turned down by the Board of Education. The Board 
was eager to avoid any ‘favoritism’ toward any religious group. 
And a Jewish congregation in Davenport, Iowa, protested and was 
successful in stopping a similar distribution to pupils of that com- 
munity.” While these reports no doubt are true, they manifestly 
represent exceptional cases. On the whole, we believe, the Bible 
is welcomed in the public schools of our country, and the Federal 
Constitution does not prohibit its use there. There is a great dif- 
ference between reading the Bible and teaching definite sectarian 
tenets in our State schools. The latter is objectionable; the former 
only if the definite Christian content of the divine Word or sec- 
tarian interpretation is inculecated. There should be no objection 
to teaching of ethical principles in public schools no matter whether 
these are in accord with the Bible or the universal divine Law im- 
planted in the human heart. J.T. M. 


Lutheran Foreign Missions in 1946.— According to a report 
given by Dr. A. S. Burgess, director of Foreign Mission Education 
for the Evangelical Lutheran Church to R. N.S., Lutheran church 
bodies of North America sent out 308 foreign missionaries in 1946. 
This number included 165 missionaries going out for the first time. 
The largest number of missionaries, 105, was sent to China. The 
number included 49 persons who went there for the first time. 
Other countries to which the missionaries were sent included: 
Africa, 42 new and 16 returned; New Guinea, 32 new and 31 re- 
turned; India, 20 new and 26 returned; Madagascar, eight new 
and five returned; Bolivia, five new and two returned; Japan, six 
returned; Columbia, four new-and one returned; Argentina, four 
new, and British Guinea, one new. According to synods or 
societies the list runs as follows: American Lutheran, 36 new and 
34 returned; Augustana Synod, 28 new and 19 returned; Evan- 
gelical Lutheran (former Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Church), 
28 new and 31 returned; Lutheran Brethren, six new and five 
returned; Lutheran Free Church, four new and seven returned; 
Missouri Synod, 38 new and 18 returned; Sudon Mission, 3 re- 
turned; United Evangelical Lutheran, four returned; United Lu- 
theran, 17 new and 20 returned; and World Mission Prayer 
League, eight new and two returned. F. E. M. 

A Letter of Dr. Sasse.— Owing to aspersions that have been 
cast on Dr. Sasse in Erlangen, a very conservative Lutheran 
theologian, we reprint here a letter of his that appeared in the 
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Lutheran of January 15. Ina letter dated June 11, 1946, and printed 
in various papers in our country, Professor Strathmann had 
uttered the complaint that Professor Sasse had considered it proper 
to “besmear” Elert, Althaus, and Strathmann in a secret letter 
to the Americans. Dr. Sasse’s letter pertains to this matter. 

“Sir: One of my former students, now in the United States, 
wrote to me as follows: 

“Recently I read an article by Dr. Strathmann which was 
published in our church paper, The Lutheran. I would be happy 
if you would enlighten me on the real facts relative to what has 
gone on in the theological faculty in Erlangen.’ 

“As one who has long read your paper—lI received it up 
into the time of the war regularly through the friendliness of the 
deceased president of your church, Dr. F. H. Knubel —I request 
you to forward the arguments of Dr. Strathmann to me immediately, 
so that I can answer the question asked of me. For The Lutheran 
is not obtainable in Germany up to the present time. I make this 
request the more urgently because I must fear that Professor 
Strathmann holds me or some other one of his colleagues responsible 
that he was retired by the military government. Regardless of 
what I would answer if I had the wording of the article before me, 
I would like to make the following remarks: The retirement of 
Dr. Strathmann, now in the 65th year of his life, was not caused 
directly or indirectly by a colleague of his faculty. It was based 
upon a decision of the military government on which none of us 
had any influence. The military governor at that time, Mr. Elden 
H. Dye, as well as the university officer at that time, Mr. Ben 
Kimpel, can confirm that fact at any time. I would regret very 
much if the arguments of Dr. Strathmann, who has been em- 
bittered by much suffering, would arouse the false impression 
that one of us were guilty for his retirement. (Signed) Herman 
Sasse.” — In a letter to Christian Century, published February 12, 
1947, Prof. F. E. Mayer defended Dr. Sasse on the basis of firsthand 
information against the charges contained in the Correspondence 
of this journal under date of September 25, 1946. A. 


New Development in German Theological Training. — The 
movement to divorce the theological training from the state- 
supported universities seems to be gaining momentum in Germany. 
At Neuendettelsau, under the direction of Dr. G. Merz, the begin- 
ning of an independent seminary is under way. Dr. Merz had been 
professor at the Bethel-Bielefeld seminary for a number of years, 
and he is hopeful that the theological training can be carried on by 
private initiative. Dr. E. Schlink, now of Heidelberg, but formerly 
also at Bethel, has a plan whereby the Church will exert greater 
influence on the training of the theologians. According to the 
Christian Century of February 5, 1947, the Bavarian Lutheran 
Church plans to open a church-supported seminary at Kloster 
Heilsbronn in central Bavaria. For the present this seminary is 
designed to serve students during the first two years of their 
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ministerial preparation. It will also offer extension courses for 
pastors, a plan similar to that of Neuendettelsau under Dr. Merz. 
The movement for private or church-related seminaries was 
started originally by Bodelschwingh and received considerable 
impetus when the Confessional Church established its own semi- 
naries in opposition to Hitler. The question of separation of Church 
and State is receiving considerable attention in Germany today, and 
the establishment of church-related ministerial training schools 
may be a factor in helping to crystallize the German churchman’s 
thinking on this question.— Heretofore the church-related theo- 
logical schools, such as our Free Church Zehlendorf “theological 
high school” and the Bethel Seminary, were viewed as being out 
of step with German practice. We hope that the new trend of 
thought will increase the usefulness of the proposed theological 
school of our Free Churches and that a relatively large number 
of students also beyond the borders of the Free Churches will 
enroll. According to the most recent reports, the unification pro- 
gram between the Saxon and the Breslau groups is going forward 
splendidly, and the two groups plan to join hands in building their 
own “free” seminary. F. E. M. 


The Proposed Conference of American Churches on Closer 
Unity.— In response to overtures from the General Council of 
the Congregational Christian Churches and the International Con- 
vention of Disciples of Christ, both of which proposed that the 
Federal Council convene “a plenary session of representatives of 
American Churches to study the possibility of closer unity,” the 
following action was taken at the October meeting of the Executive 
Committee: That the General Secretary be instructed to send 
a communication to the officials of all the Churches related to 
the Council, inquiring whether they desire to participate in such 
a conference and, in case the answer is affirmative, whether they 
will be prepared to designate a representative, or representatives, 
to serve with similar representatives of other Churches on a Joint 
Committee on Arrangements and Agenda; that after the replies 
have been received, and in the light of the extent of interest mani- 
fested, the Executive Committee decide what relation, if any, the 
Federal Council should sustain to such a Conference and what 
measure of assistance, in the form of study or of administrative 
responsibility, it should provide. 

It will now be for the Churches to determine to what extent 
they are interested in exploring some next step in closer relation- 
ships. — Christendom, Vol. XII, No. 1. F. E. M. 


The “Spectator” Does Not Like Lutheran Provincialism. The 
“Spectator” is a lively and usually very interesting page in the 
Lutheran Companion, noting and interpreting present-day trends 
and events. In the issue of February 12, 1947, the “Spectator” 
suggests that Lutherans “work for Lutheran unity, not as an end 
in itself, but as a step toward one, ideal Church.” He says (quoted 
in part): “We [Lutherans] . . . believe in a ‘Holy Catholic (uni- 
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versal) Church’—as an ideal. The ecumenical Church is far 
more difficult to attain than a united Lutheran Church, which 
hitherto has been hard enough, not to say impossible, to achieve. 
Many have forsaken the quest for the ‘ecumenical Church’ in 
favor of ‘Lutheran world unity.’ This is also a splendid goal, but 
by its very nature, secondary. The Spectator declares himself 
to be a Christian in the first place and a Lutheran in the second 
place. This may be only an academic statement and alternative. 
However, it does make some difference in one’s life if the prime 
aim in his church work is —‘the Holy Christian Church’ or if it is 
‘the Holy Lutheran Church.’ The Spectator fears that Lutheran 
ecumenicity at best is like Roman Catholicism, a misnomer. .. . 
To put ‘Lutheran’ before ‘ecumenicity’ is to put ‘partial’ before 
‘unity. The Spectator sees only one solution: Consider the ideal 
to be ‘one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church,’ and work for 
Lutheran unity, not as an end in itself, but as a step toward that 
one ideal Church. Even before that ideal is attained there can 
be much practical co-operation in many fields with like-minded 
persons in all denominations. In other words, the Spectator 
protests against Lutheran provincialism, even when it is given 
a loftier name.” There is no doubt that most Protestant Chris- 
tians, when confessing: Credo in unam, sanctam catholicam et 
apostolicam ecclesiam, are thinking of the sanctorum communio, 
or the ecclesia invisibilis, and not of any visible denomination, 
small or large, provincial or ecumenical. But most assuredly all 
Christians are oriented ecumenically, that is to say, they desire to 
see all professing believers in the world united into one orthodox 
Christian body, “perfectly joined together in the same mind and 
in the same judgment” (1 Cor.1:10). But there remains the great 
gulf of different religious belief not only between Lutherans and 
Calvinists, but also between orthodox believers and liberals in 
general, and all Bible-minded Christians heed Matt. 10:32-33, to- 
gether with all the other passages in Scripture that demand the 
frank and fearless confession of truth against error. It is this fixed 
gulf of differing religious opinion that prevents true Christian 
ecumenicity, and not Lutheran provincialism, or any other kind 
of provincialism. If Lutherans are first trying to accomplish real 
unity in faith among themselves, it is, because there is a common 
bond among them which after all might make it possible for them 
to get together. But if (as the “Spectator” remarks) it is hard 
enough, not to say impossible, to achieve a united Lutheran Church, 
then surely it is all the harder to bring about the “one Holy Cath- 
olic and Apostolic Church,” considered as a visible organization. 
If Mr. Average Citizen has not yet got together his first $1,000, he 
will hardly dream in terms of $1,000,000. It is this step-by-step 
endeavor which realistic Lutherans have in mind when thinking 
first, not indeed of a “Holy Lutheran Church,” but of a truly united 
Lutheran church, which certainly will be a great gain. J.T. M. 
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Rome Marching. — Some significant signs that he who runs 
may read. “The Vatican plans to set up in China a Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastical hierarchy under the auspices of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion for Propagating the Faith. China will be divided into 20 
ecclesiastical provinces. Its hierarchy will consist of 20 arch- 
bishops and 79 bishops. There will be 38 apostolic prefects.” — 
Watchman-Examiner. 

“The newly published Catholic Directory reports that the total 
Catholic population now in England numbers 2,443,600 persons. 
Conversions in 1945 totaled 9,767, a gain of 1,045 over 1944. There 
were 36,553 Catholic marriages in 1945. By that is meant mar- 
riages in which the parents contract to bring up their children 
in the Catholic faith.” — Watchman-Examiner. 

“In this tercentenary year of the Jesuit Martyrs of North 
America, the largest contingent of American Jesuits (107) ever 
sent to the foreign missions in a single year has departed for 
Alaska, Baghdad, British Honduras, the Caroline and Marshall 
Islands, Ceylon, China, India, Jamaica, B. W. I., Japan, the Philip- 
pine Islands and Yoro.” — America. 

“To its Sunday morning “Hour of Faith” (ABC) and its Sun- 
day evening “Catholic Hour’ (NBC), the National Council of 
Catholic Men added a third radio program on October 3. Called 
“Faith in Our Time,” it will be heard on Thursday morning at 
10:15 over the Mutual Broadcasting System.” — America. 

Te: 

Changing Emphases in the Social Gospel. In the Calvin 
Forum (January and February, 1947) the Rev. A. A. Hoekema of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., contributes under the given heading two 
very readable articles on certain changes in Modernism that have 
occurred in recent years. In the first contribution he points out 
that Modernism as derived from Ritschl and represented prin- 
cipally by such men as Samuel Batten and Walter Rauschenbusch 
(to mention only a few) taught a social optimism which was both 
superficial and unrealistic. Sin was not regarded essentially as 
a violation of the divine Law. God was almost identified with 
human society, the conception of God coming close to mere im- 
manence, or the pantheistic conception of the divine. The king- 
dom of God, perhaps the articulus fundamentalissimus of the so- 
cial gospel, was humanity organized according to the will of God. 
The heart was cut out of the substitutionary atonement by teach- 
ing that it was no more than that Christ set in motion a new 
beginning of spiritual life within the organized total of the race, 
and this henceforth pervaded the common life” (whatever that 
may mean). Basically, the theology of the social gospel was no 
more than an “optimistic, evolutionary anthropology.” But a 
change has come about, and that largely through the Barthian 
movement, and especially through the work of Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Of course, the fundamental assumptions of the defenders of the 
social gospel were not altered appreciably by the new orthodoxy. 
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They merely became “chastened liberals,’ as Georgia Harkness 
has called herself (“still a liberal, but now considerably chastened 
and deepened”). E. F. Tittle confesses that the kingdom of God is 
“not to be identified with any human social programs.” Even 
liberal John C. Bennett, while not forsaking his fundamental liberal 
assumptions, has come to see things in a different perspective, 
The writer summarizes the main changes in emphasis which the 
social gospel has undergone in the last two decades as follows: 
“1. There has come a new realism about man and his possibilities, 
2. Along with this has come a new conception of social change. 
The stubbornness of social evil has been more clearly recognized, 
as well as the importance for social change of sub-Christian social 
and political forces, and the inevitability of social conflict. 3. Even 
liberal theologians today have a new conception of the kingdom 
of God as a transcendent ideal which can never be completely 
realized within human history. 4. There is a growing emphasis 
on the transcendence of God (although for many this is merely 
a matter of emphasis which does not alter their basic commitment 
to the theology of immanentism). 5. God is recognized as the 
Judge of society as well as its Redeemer. 6. Need is felt for a 
gospel for periods of social frustration. 7. Finally, there has come 
a fresh emphasis on the importance of the Church in an increas- 
ingly secularized world.” The analysis shows that the social 
gospel is still social gospel, but, as the writer says, there has 
been a shift in emphases. The pendulum of liberal, negative 
theology has swung so far to the left that at last it landed in 
a vacuum of atheism, hopelessness, effectlessness. Conceited 
human reason, repudiating the divine Word, is unable to find a 
practical, effectual ethic for the improvement of human society. 
It is a theology of mere negation. In other words, there is only 
one power of God unto salvation—the Gospel of Christ — and 
that will not only save souls unto eternal life, but also wield 
a most powerful influence toward making this a better world. 
J.T. M. 

Roman Catholic Reaction to the Defeat of the Wisconsin “Bus- 
Amendment.” — America, the Jesuit weekly says: “Don’t misread 
Wisconsin bus defeat. The defeat of the Wisconsin amendment, 
which would have opened school-bus transportation to children 
attending private and parochial schools, may be built up to an 
utterly false conclusion. It may be thought, for instance, that the 
people of Wisconsin voted down the proposal to let parochial-school 
children ride on public school buses. True enough, that was the 
original proposal. But before the day came for voting, the people 
had been distracted almost completely from that clear proposal 
by a stratagem of the Protestant churches. The real and really 
horrendous issue, the Protestants claimed, was whether Wisconsin 
was to sanction union of Church and State. Were the people 
willing to sit idly by and let the Catholic Church drive a wedge 
into the principle of separation of Church and State? The propa- 
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ganda campaign to substitute this specious issue for the real pro- 
posal was carried on with a fury that reminded one, at times, of 
the APA days. And it was a successful campaign. Two facts 
stand out as clear as crystal: 1) the people of Wisconsin did not 
reject the proposal to grant bus transportation to private and 
parochial school children; they didn’t even vote on that proposal; 
2)there is crying need to educate our American people, including 
our Catholic people, on what separation of Church and State does 
not mean and what it does mean.” 

There may be difference of opinion on the matter of free 
transportation for school children; but of this there can be no 
doubt: Catholic propaganda — “education of the American people” 
they call it— will not cease. In other States they have been 
successful; they will try again where they have lost. And— this 
is far more serious— when they are successful in this matter, 
they will go on working for other advantages. The education of 
the American people should include a greater measure of history 
study, particularly of medieval and early modern Church history. 
The note of warning raised by the Christian Century should be 
heeded: “By a vote of 530,000 to 463,000 the people of Wisconsin 
defeated the proposal to amend the constitution of that State to 
permit transportation at public expense of pupils of parochial 
schools. This wise action should dispose for some time to come 
of the attempts of Roman Catholics to secure from tax funds 
assistance in their program of sectarian education. But it will not 
do so permanently, as those who know the history of the Roman 
Church’s persistent efforts in this direction realize. In Wisconsin 
the issue may be expected to come up under some other guise 
when opportunity offers. In nearly half the States of the Union 
it has been raised in one form or another by that Church in recent 
years. The Wisconsin decision represents a major reverse, but 
a church policy which is fundamentally hostile to the principle 
of separation of Church and State will find other means of ex- 
pression. Henceforth, however, it will encounter in Wisconsin the 
determined opposition of a majority of the citizens, to whom the 
discussion over this proposal proved an arousing and enlightening 
event.” T.H. 


Radio Trash. — The King’s Business calls attention to an evil 
that attacks every one of our homes: vicious radio programs. 

“We often wonder if radio entertainers remember that through 
the miracle of broadcasting they are allowed to enter the sanctity 
of private homes — homes where the parents are respectable, high- 
thinking people and where the children are impressionable. Does 
it seem right that such programs should include suggestive and 
questionable material? Is it right for a guest to enter a decent 
home with ‘off-color’ jokes? Is it right to treat drunkenness and 
brutality and murder in a casual way? Surely there is some 
reason why both broadcasters and sponsors countenance such a 
travesty on courtesy and right living. 
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“The other evening simultaneously on three or four major 
networks there was a murder story. Grotesque scenes were de- 
scribed, but the treatment of them was most matter-of-fact. If 
one from another world were suddenly plunged into our sphere, 
by listening to these air shows, he would immediately conclude 
that murder was the most common everyday occurrence in the 
United States. 

“It is not necessary to resort to filth or horror for success 
on the air. The program which heads the radio parade for 
popularity has one cardinal rule: that every show must be clean. 
It is regrettable that so tremendous a force as radio seems to 
have made a misstep here. There is one hopeful sign, however, 
and that is the attitude of the Federal Communications Commission 
on this point. We believe, too, that the broadcasting chains have 
taken cognizance of this abuse and are planning steps to eliminate 
it. As eternal vigilance is ever the price for anything worth 
while, the right-thinking citizens in our land must stand together 
to protect the American home and to safeguard its sanctity.” 

There is much talk of prohibiting by law strikes which affect 
the general public, even the State itself, strikes in basic, essential 
industries, because the evil effect of such strikes are almost in- 
calculable. It would seem that regulation of radio programs is 
even more necessary; the effects of such vicious broadcasting 
may reach over into eternity. mF 


Advice to Preachers. —In one of his lectures at the Princeton 
Institute of Theology last summer, Dr. Robert E. Speer presented 
“Rules on Preaching,” which were printed in The Presbyterian in 
answer to many requests. One or the other of us may profit 
thereby: 

“1. Preaching without emotion is not preaching, but beware 
of the cheap substitute. Synthetic emotion may impress simple 
souls, but it corrupts the preacher. 

“2. Remember Peniel, and wrestle with the great themes, 
even if they throw you. Jacob was not Israel till he shrank a 
sinew. 

“3. Be loyal to your texts. Beware of context; if you leave it, 
be courteous, and ask permission. Possibly the writer had bigger 
thoughts than your own. 

“4, There is always water if you bore deep enough. 

“5. Motorists and preachers should remember that the aim is 
not to cover the ground, but to see the country and, seeing, love. 

“6. Illustrate, but don’t illustrate obvious. One good illustra- 
tion is worth ten bad. 

“7, The well is deep, and you must have something to draw 
with, but there is no need to make people drink out of the bucket, 
still less to chew on the rope. 

“8. In preaching —no demand without the gift; no diagnosis 
without the cure, one word about sin, ten for the Savior. 
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“9, Emotion arises out of the truth. Emotionalism is poured 
onto it. 
“10. Irrelevance is sometimes an infirmity; usually it is a sin. 


“11. Listen before you speak. See before you say. 


“12. Aim at being independent of the concordance, but do not 
disdain it when you are. 


“13. Love simple speech as much as you hate shallow thinking. 


“14. Polysyllables are not the sign of profundity. Often they 
are the cloak of poverty bought at a jumble sale. 


“15. Never talk down to your audience; they are not there. 


“16. Beware of the abstract noun. The abstract puffeth up, 
the concrete buildeth up. 


“17. By your consonants people will know what you say; by 
your vowels where you come from. 


“18. Be audible, but don’t shout. Clearness carries farther 
than clamor. 

“19. Be sparing of gestures, but do not be a post or robot. If 
your hands can talk, let them; if not, give them a rest. 


“20. Be not like the brook; pause sometimes. 


“21. One cannot always finish, but one can always stop. If the 
flow ceases, do not dribble. 


“22. A preacher’s damnation: ‘He spoke of great things and 
made them small; of holy things and made them common; of 
God and made Him of no account.’” 7. i. 


Shall the Presbyterian Church Ordain Women? — Under this 
heading Dr. C. E. Macartney in the Presbyterian (February 8, 
1947) writes against the overture in favor of ordaining women, 
which the 158th General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. sent down to the Prebyteries for adoption or rejection. 
Dr. Macartney denies that there is authority in the Scriptures for 
the proposed ordination of women; on the contrary, it is pro- 
hibited both in 1 Cor. 14:33-39 and 1 Tim. 2:11 ff. He, moreover, 
contends that the proposed ordination of women is not expedient, 
and he adduces under this head six clear and weighty arguments, 
one of which is that it might prevent union with the Presbyterian 
Church U.S. He writes in conclusion: “The overture to ordain 
women is in the general line of popular movements in other fields 
of life, the social and the political. Just as there seems to be a 
movement for union regardless of traditions, and sometimes of 
profound doctrinal difference, so there are currents moving in the 
Church, which, if yielded to, would remove the Presbyterian 
Church from its New Testament foundation. The Presbyterian 
Church is a New Testament Church. Through the ages we have 
been proud of that fact. Grand has been its witness before God 
and man. Let us not pull down our New Testament flag. All 
honor to our women! The one who pleaded for Christ at His trial 
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was a woman — Pilate’s wife. Women were ‘last at the Cross and 
earliest at the grave.’ No door of influence and of blessing is closed 
to them because we do not ordain them to the office of the min- 
istry.” A very commendable article indeed! J.T. M. 


Brief Items. — According to an article in the Lutheran, written 
by a German pastor, the Rev. Walter Lotz (see issue of January 8), 
there are circles in Germany where Holy Communion is celebrated 
every Sunday and people have made it a rule for themselves to 
attend the Lord’s Table once a week. The movement is called the 
Berneuchen Movement, Berneuchen being a town near Berlin 
where, after the first World War, some German youth leaders held 
a round-table conference. The article states that the objectives of 
the movement, when it got under way, were the renewal of the 
Christian worship service, of sacramental life, and of church 
discipline. A special order was founded, the Order of St. Michael. 
It is said now to have convents not only in all German provinces, 
but in Austria, Czechoslovakia, Roumania, and Switzerland. At 
Assenheim near Frankfurt a house has been acquired for the work 
of this brotherhood which accommodates about 80 people at a time 
and where retreats will be held, in which daily services are con- 
ducted, including daily morning prayer, mid-day prayer, evensong, 
and the Holy Eucharist is celebrated daily. 

The Christmas issue of the Chicago Tribune carried as a special 
feature the story of the village of Frankenmuth, Mich., where 
95 per cent of the population of 1,300 are members of the local 
Lutheran church. The community has never in the 102 years 
of its history had a crime of violence. For the past 25 years no 
one has been put in jail. During the depression no one in the 
community was on relief. The town has always been the first in 
the State to report all its taxes paid in full and has always assumed 
more than its share of responsibility in philanthropic financial 
drives. 


According to the Christian Century (February 12, 1947), Prof. 
Buell G. Gallagher, professor of Christian Ethics in the Pacific 
School of Religion, Berkeley, Calif., in the course of his Alden- 
Tuthill lectures characterizes the social gospel as follows: “As 
a permanent resource for the religious quest, it was neither guide 
nor decoy. It was a sitting duck, because it lacked wings. It was 
therefore an easy mark for the sharpshooters of neo-orthodoxy.” 
On neo-orthodoxy he commented: “As Niebuhr moves rapidly 
to the right in theology and to the left in ethics, he does not 
demonstrate any functional connection between the two positions. 
Instead, he demonstrates the brilliance of a sinuous mind .. . 
swinging deftly and surely on the high trapeze of Hegelian dialectic 
from thesis to antithesis, by each impressively easy and dizzy swing 
maintaining contact between the ever more widely separated 
theological and ethical positions.” 


Answering the long-felt need of an organization for the pur- 
pose of encouraging and promoting research, the American Society 
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for Reformation Research was organized at Valparaiso University 
last summer. Since then the necessary steps have been taken to 
have the Society in full working order by the time of the Chicago 
convention. The chief purpose of the Society is to encourage the 
study of Reformation literature, to act as a clearinghouse for the 
translation of primary and secondary works relevant to Reforma- 
tion history, and to prepare and publish English editions of 
Luther’s writings for scholastic and lay use. Special mention was 
made of Luther’s Commentaries on Romans and the Psalms and 
his sermons prior to 1521. Consideration also was given to the 
publication of an adequate lexicon of the German language in 
Reformation times. Officers of the Society are Dr. E. G. Schwiebert 
of Northwestern University, president, and Dr. Jaroslav Pelikan 
of Valparaiso University, secretary. 


Trygve Lie, secretary general of the United Nations, has ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Minneapolis Round Table of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews to address an Amer- 
ican Brotherhood Week dinner here February 17. Included with 
the invitation were seconding letters from 19 State, city, civic, 
educational, religious, and community leaders. Among the re- 
ligious leaders who sent the letters were Dr. J. A. Aasgaard, presi- 
dent of the Evangelical Lutheran Church (formerly the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church of America); Dr. J. Arthur Rinkel, president of 
the Minneapolis Church Federation, and Rabbi Albert G. Minda 
of Temple Israel, Minneapolis. After reading the report of a sim- 
ilar meeting held in London last summer, we cannot understand 
how Lutherans can participate in a conference where the essentials 
of Christianity will be circumvented. Or is the purpose of the 
meeting no more than a “brotherhood” conference to establish 
friendly relations on a broad humanitarian basis? 


To help satisfy the acute need for religious literature in Ger- 
many, the American Lutheran Church each week is sending to 
that country 100 copies of its German-language periodical, Kirchen- 
blatt.— The Christian Century. 


Brief Items from Religious News Service. — The Society of the 
Sons of the Sacred Heart of Jesus will open a seminary near Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The motherhouse of this Catholic order is in 
Verona, Italy. 

Dr. James Henry Rushbrooke, president of the Baptist World 
Alliance, died in Bristol, England, February 1. Dr. Rushbrooke 
was one of the outstanding Baptists of ine world. 

The Seventh-Day Adventists of the Pacific Union Conference 
report that more than $24,000,000 have been collected by them 
within the past five years in tithes and mission offerings. 

The American Bible Society has sent more than two million 
Bibles and New Testaments to Germany and more than one mil- 
lion to Japan. The expense entailed in the action affecting Ger- 
many was $450,000. 
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A new organization patterned after Alcoholics Anonymous, 
but with a greater emphasis on the Christian religion as an antidote 
for continued drunkenness, has been formed in Washington, with 
a nucleus of 20 members. 


Contributions made by the American public to religion in 
1945 scored a new high by passing the $1,000,000,000 mark, but 
they amounted to only one third of the nation’s bill for tobacco 
and one eighth of its outlay for alcoholic beverages. 


From Washington comes the news that-a number of Roman 
Catholic scholars are at work producing what they term an “Ameri- 
can” translation of the Bible. The basis is not the Vulgate, but 
the Hebrew and Greek text. The work on the Pentateuch has 
been completed. 


In West Helena, Ark., the local Baptist church operates a 
kindergarten. The pastor says that twice the number could be 
enrolled if a sufficient teaching staff were available. A charge 
of $5.00 a month is made for each child. The church itself allocates 
$50.00 monthly to the project. 

Until now Jews had only one ecclesiastical court, which is 
located in New York City and which legislates in matters of 
marriage, divorce, conversion, ritual, and other religious aspects 
of Judaism. Now another Jewish court of this kind has been 
established at Chicago. 

A bill to provide bus transportation for parochial school pupils 
was introduced in the Indiana Legislature by Representatives Elmer 
Weller and Mrs. Ida Wilson. It would require township trustees 
to provide an appropriation for transportation of children attending 
non-profit or parochial schools. 

The Rev. Joseph R. Sizoo, who recently resigned as pastor 
of St. Nicholas Church in New York, after a long controversy over 
the sale of his downtown church, accepted the presidency of the 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary. This seminary, organized 
in 1784, is one of the oldest theological seminaries in the United 
States. 


The minister of ecclesiastical affairs in Denmark announced 
that he was in favor of permitting women to act as ministers in 
the State Lutheran Church. The action of Parliament is required 
to introduce such a measure. The minister stated that “most con- 
gregations are unwilling to approve this innovation.” The matter 
is pushed by certain women’s organizations. 


In Paris, France, are located the headquarters of a Roman 
Catholic order called “The Congregation of Our Lady of Sion,” 
whose aim is the conversion of the Jews to Christianity. It num- 
bers 2,000 religious members in 15 countries. A branch will now 
be established in Montreal. The founders were two Italian brothers 
who were converted to Catholicism from Judaism. 


Steubenville’s crusading clergymen have announced that by 
forming a State-chartered organization they now have police 
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powers and will arrest persons accused of felonies or misdemeanors 
in Ohio. The pastors said they have legally obtained power to 
make arrests anywhere in the State. The ministers of Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, have for the past few months been campaigning against 
gambling and prostitution. 

The Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, Presiding Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, expressed hope for a union of the 
Methodist and Episcopal Churches in America. Bishop Sherrill 
stated: “It is tragic that those of us who are living in the present 
continue to think of those old arguments as if they were pressing 
today. It would be a tremendous step forward if our churches 
which have so much in common could be one.” 

The rift between the Russian Orthodox Church in America 
and the Patriarchal Church in Russia may soon be healed. The 
decree of suspension pronounced by the Patriarch of Moscow on the 
Metropolitan Council of the American Church will be raised, and 
the Moscow Patriarch has agreed to recognize the complete 
autonomy of the Russian Church in America. The American 
Church is now working on a new constitution, which allegedly 
will be along more democratic lines. 

At a meeting in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
at Louisville, Ky., Prof. William W. Barnes, D.D., of Fort Worth, 
Texas, stated that the present theological curriculum needs a re- 
vamping with a new intellectual emphasis. In three vital problems 
Baptist ministers must exert leadership, he stated — Southern labor 
movement, race relations, and mental and nervous illness. He 
added: “Our seminary curriculum does not necessarily need new 
courses of study. It needs new interpretation on the courses we 
now teach.” 

A movement is on foot in Europe to “rediscover” the local 
church as a community of people in which each person can find 
opportunity for service, Professor Hans Hoekendijk, former general 
secretary of the Dutch Student Christian Movement, said recently. 
He spoke at the opening of the second session of the Ecumenical 
Institute established last year by the World Council of Churches. 
The new courses at the Institute will be based on the general theme 
“The Renewal of the Church” and will be conducted by twenty 
professors from ten countries. One of the lecturers will be Dr. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, professor at Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
who will arrive in March to teach a course on “The Prophetic 
Ministry of the Church.” Other scheduled lecturers include 
Dr. Steward Herman of the World Council of Churches, who will 
discuss “An American View of the European Churches”; Dr. W. A. 
Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary of the World Council; Dr. Adolph 
Keller, Swiss theologian, whose subject will be “A European View 
of the American Churches”; Dr. G. Florovsky of the Russian 
Orthodox Institute in Paris; and Dr. Eric Wolf, professor of law 
at the University of Freiburg and a leading layman in the 
German church. 











Book Review 





All books reviewed in this periodical may be procured from or through Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Lexical Aids for Students of New Testament Greek. By Bruce M. 
Metzger, Ph. D. Assistant Professor of New Testament, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. Published by the Author, 
Princeton, N. J., 1946. 110 pages, 544x8%. $1.00. 


This little book, we are sure, will prove a welcome aid to many 
a person who is eager to study the Greek New Testament in 
a sensible, proficient way. Professor Metzger, through his class- 
room experience, knows the needs of people who, while interested 
in the Greek New Testament, have had no, or only very meager, 
training in the Greek language. His book consists of two chief 
parts. The first one contains word lists in which vocables are sub- 
mitted according to their frequency. Many of us undoubtedly 
recall that President Harper of the University of Chicago years 
ago issued such lists for the Hebrew and rendered a significant 
service through this method. The first list in this section has the 
caption “Words Occurring More Than 500 Times”; the second 
list has the heading “Words Occurring 201 to 500 Times.” It is 
interesting to know that there are 35 words listed which occur 
oftener than 500 times. The last list of the section contains “Words 
Occurring 10 Times.” When a Greek word has a striking English 
derivative, Prof. Metzger frequently adds the latter as a paren- 
thetical remark; thus koinoonos is not only provided with the 
translation “a partner, sharer,” but parentheses are added con- 
taining these words: “Cf. cenobite, one dwelling in a convent com- 
munity.” The section ends with the notation: “Total Number 
of Greek Words (other than proper names) Which Occur in the 
New Testament 10 Times or More .. . 1,052.” Needless to say, 
if a person has mastered all these words, the reading of the New 
Testament will not be a difficult task for him. 

In the second part of the book the words are “classified accord- 
ing to their root.” It is an extremely interesting section, offering 
many helpful hints. Thus the formation of nouns is dwelt on, 
and the peculiar meaning given to words by the varying suffixes 
is pointed out. In the chief subdivision of this section the words 
derived from a given root, for instance, the root ag, are gathered 
in lists. Two helpful appendices are added, one having the heading 
“The Indo-European Family of Languages,” which briefly points 
to the laws connected with the names of Grimm, Grassmann, and 
Verner, and the other having an equally fascinating subject: 
“Prepositions in Composition with Verbs.” The treatment neces- 
sarily is very brief, but truly stimulating. The book reveals much 
thought and the ardent desire of the teacher to share his possessions 
with his students. W. ARNDT 


The Evangel. The Good News of Jesus Christ the Son of God as 
Told by the Four Evangelists. The Life of Christ in the 
Words of the Bible Translated and Arranged by Walther 
Eickmann. Stratford House, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 269 pages. $2.75. 

Here is the most recent attempt at a unified Gospel in modern 
speech. It presents, so the inside flap says, “the complete un- 
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abridged life of Christ as recorded in the Gospels.” By means 
of a simple system of numbers and asterisks the reader is able 
to locate any passage in the Gospels. The old chapter and verse 
divisions are absent. Instead the author introduced his own 
captions. The entire body of material in the four Gospels is pre- 
sented in thirty chapters. The translation is made “for the most 
part from the Nestle text.” Without a doubt, “the clear Benedictine 
type, the introduction of quotation marks, and a logical paragraph- 
ing combine to present a page as inviting, pleasing, and legible as 
can be found in any modern book.” 

We regret not having been able to examine carefully the entire 
translation. The author appears to be painstakingly faithful to 
the Greek text. Some renderings do not find our approval. They 
are Luke 2:14: “Glory to God in the highest and on earth [von 
Soden], peace among men who have his good will”; Luke 2:49: 
‘Did you not know that I must be at my Father’s?”; Luke 1:37: 
“No word from God will ever fail.” 

It is evident that the author was bent on producing a translation 
which would be characterized by simplicity and directness. In this, 
we believe, he was successful. His translation is the King’s English 
in an exalted degree. Besides, the translation is always chaste 
and reverent. Out of a total of 88 words in his rendition of Luke 
1:1-4, 68 are monosyllables! And yet, nothing of the original is 
lost in the translation. 

The author’s attitude to Scripture finds eloquent expression 
in the words: “To make Christ live in the mind, the heart, and 
life of the reader is beyond the sphere of both, writer and reader 
alike; it is the work of the Holy Spirit, who by inspiring the 
Evangelists is the real author of the Gospel as also its true 
interpreter.” Paut M. BretTscHER 


Religion in America. By Willard L. Sperry. Published by Mac- 
millan Company, New York. xi and 318 pages, 5x8. $2.50. 

This book was written in response to an invitation from the 
Cambridge University Press to interpret the religious scene in 
America for readers in England. No two men will present the 
same picture of the American churches. The author of this survey 
is an ordained Congregational minister, Dean of Harvard Divinity 
School, and a liberal theologian. Naturally, his interpretation of 
religion in America will reflect his theological position, and by his 
own admission his preferences or prejudices have determined the 
selection of those areas of the religious situation which seem 
important to him. From the viewpoint of the liberal theologian 
the survey is satisfactory. In thirteen chapters the author dis- 
cusses such phases of American religious life as the Calvinistic 
influence on religion in the Thirteen Colonies; the causes and 
the consequences of the separation of Church and State in Amer- 
ica; the various denominations; American theology; religious 
education; and church union. Dean Sperry’s liberal theology is 
evident especially in the following points: 1) Too much emphasis 
is given to social, political, and economic factors in the rise of 
American denominations and the schisms within the denomina- 
tions. While there is an interrelation between secular and church 
history, it will not do to accept the principles of the Historico- 
Religious School, which would explain the American political 
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phenomena from the viewpoint of religion, and vice versa. The 
reader obtains the impression that the American culture and 
democracy are synonymous with American religion. 2) Much 
space is given to the clash between the Calvinistic “pessimism” and 
the American “optimism.” The author speaks of the paradox 
between “Sunday self-abasement” expressed in the congregation’s 
confession of sins, and the “weekday self-assertion” which extols 
the dignity and worth of the individual. The author believes 
that the American Modernist has solved the paradox by placing 
religious liberalism (denial of spiritual depravity) and _ political 
liberalism (democratic equality) on a par. 3) Psychology of re- 
ligion looms large in the author’s interpretation of the religious 
scene, notably in the chapter devoted to the Negro churches, 
The author states that modern American theology owes more to 
Wm. James than to any other one person. James’ psychological 
explanation of all religious experiences and his pragmatism seem 
so plausible to reason that his theories have become basic for 
liberal theology. True, many phenomena evident in some of the 
bizarre cults belong into the field of abnormal psychology, but the 
theological vagaries of the pseudometaphysical cults spring 
from a more depraved source than a demented soul. 4) Asa 
Modernist the author shares the views of higher criticism, and as 
a Congregationalist he has little or no interest in credal state- 
ments. He virtually by-passes all theological controversies, even 
the recent modernistic fundamentalist controversy. He _ speaks 
very disparagingly of the Fundamentalists and their “unscientific 
method” in interpreting Scripture. 5) Surprisingly little is said of 
the social gospel, though the principles of sociology of religion are 
evident especially when he discusses the church universal and the 
union of the churches. The book will prove helpful to the Amer- 
ican reader of conservative convictions, since it will help him to 
see the temper and spirit of liberal theology at work in the religious 
life of America. F. E. MAYER 


The World of Justus Falckner. By Delbert W. Clark. The Muhlen- 
berg Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 189 pages, indexed. $2.50. 

The author, at the time of his death in January, 1946, was 
Episcopalian minister of Christ Church, Coxsackie, N. Y. His 
interest in the early history of the Episcopal Church in New York 
brought to his attention the work of the Lutheran Justus Falckner. 
The character of this man so intrigued him that he made a com- 
prehensive study of the church history, and so this work: The 
World of Justus Falckner. 

What impresses the reader from the outset is the sympathetic 
approach to his subject on the part of the author. There is not the 
slightest evidence of an Episcopalian bias. In some respects the 
book gains by the fact that it was not written by a Lutheran. 
We usually take too much for granted, and as a result our per- 
spective is somewhat out of focus. The Reverend Mr. Clark took 
nothing for granted and shows us step by step how Falckner 
developed from an early, somewhat emotional, even enthusiastic, 
type of pietism to a sober, sound, well-balanced, confessional 
preacher of the Gospel. 

One is stirred by the author’s sound estimate of values. He does 
not, for instance, brush aside the Pietistic movement with a shrug 
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of the shoulder or a derogatory gesture, but shows what every 
careful student of the movement knows, namely, that, while some 
of the more radical outgrowths of Pietism passed away, what was 
sound and salutary did not, but remained, and remains to this day, 
to the benefit of the Church. To quote the author: “Pietism is not 
just something which once stirred men’s hearts in Germany over 
two centuries ago. It is much more than something in the past. 
It lives in the souls of millions of Americans today. The things 
which it advocated are a matter of habit and control of behavior 
for half the population of the United States today. It was no mere 
wind of emotion that blew itself out, but a spiritual revolution. ... 
There is no religious upheaval [since the Reformation] which has 
had so profound an effect on the average Protestant in America as 
Pietism, and there is none of comparable importance about which 
the average Protestant knows less.” 

In presenting his story of the life and work of Justus Falckner 
the author brings sufficient detail to give us a very complete picture 
of the man. He devotes a full chapter to his ordination, and 
deservedly so, as he was the first Lutheran minister ordained on 
American soil. His account of Falckner’s ministry among the 
Lutherans along the Hudson shows him to have been a deeply 
consecrated man, with a burning love for the souls in his care. 
Falckner’s interest in the thorough indoctrination of his people 
resulted in the publication of his book Fundamental Instruction 
(1708). It was intended to give his parishioners the necessary 
spiritual knowledge and training in Lutheranism over against their 
Calvinistic neighbors. According to **e author: “The book was 
divided into twenty-one chapters, whose titles followed the usual 
course of Christian instruction. It was intended not merely to 
give an answer to Calvinists, but also to give a brief but complete 
presentation of Christian doctrine, suitable for the preparation of 
a candidate for confirmation. It began with a chapter on Holy 
Scripture. This was followed by others on God, Creation, Angels, 
and God’s Foreknowledge. A little further on came chaptérs on 
Man, Free Will, Sin, and God’s Universal Mercy. There followed 
the discussion of Christ, Justification, Regeneration, and Good 
Works. After this were the Sacraments, the Church, Govern- 
ments (Family, State, and Church). The closing chapter dealt 
briefly with the ‘Last Things’: Death, Resurrection, Judgment, the 
End of the World, Everlasting Damnation, and Everlasting 
Blessedness. At the back of the book was a rhymed version of 
the creed and two hymns (probably Falckner’s own composition), 
entitled ‘Voor de Predicatie’ (before the sermon). The book was 
small enough to slip into the pocket. In the pastor’s absence, people 
could carry it to church, and when the voorleser had finished read- 
ing the service, and before he got down to the printed sermon, 
which might be provided for him to read, the people could pull 
out the little book and sing one of these hymns.” 

This volume is sufficient testimony to the conscientious attitude 
of Falckner, who thus stands as the leading Lutheran pastor in 
the American colonies of his day and one whose example, if it 
had been followed generally by all Lutheran ministers of the 
18th century, would have channeled Lutheranism into other waters 
than those in which it found itself by the end of that century and 
the beginning of the next. W. G. Potack 
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Is Masonry a Religion? An Analysis of Freemasonry. By Theodore 
Graebner. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo., 1946, 
79 pages. 25 cents. 

This is the most recent contribution by Dr. Graebner on 
Masonry. It is a worthy successor to A Treatise on Freemasonry, 
Letters to a Masonic Friend, and other materials on Freemasonry 
contributed by him in The Secret Empire and in innumerable 
articles in the Lutheran Witness and elsewhere. One is safe in 
saying that no one in the Lutheran Church of our country has 
provided more literature on the subject and has done more to 
expose the idolatrous religion of Freemasonry than the author of 
this new treatise. 

The booklet of 79 pages, which includes a valuable bibliography, 
is packed with factual information. Nevertheless, it is eminently 
readable. In the first chapters the author discusses the origin of 
the Masonic Order, sources of information, the organization of 
Freemasonry, initiations, Masonic oaths, and symbols and allegories. 
In the last chapters of the book the author goes to the heart of the 
matter and conclusively demonstrates that Freemasonry is a religion 
and that it claims to be a religion, but that this religion is not 
Christianity, that it is a naturalistic religion, a religion of works, 
which does not lead to heaven but to hell. 

Our pastors will welcome also this analysis of Freemasonry. 
They will become more fully persuaded that our Church must, 
on Scriptural grounds, continue to testify against the false teachings 
of Masonry. Paut M. BrETSCHER 


Report on Veterans’ Organizations. By the Bureau of Information 
on Secret Orders of the Ev. Luth. Synod of Missouri, Ohio, 
and Other States. Published by Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis. 22-page pamphlet, 5x7%. 6 cents. 

The Bureau of Information on Secret Orders offers valuable 
information on the United Spanish War Veterans, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the American Legion, the Disabled American Vet- 
erans of the World War, the American Veterans of World War II, 
and Auxiliary Organizations, such as American War Dads, and the 
Navy Mothers Club. Every pastor and church officer ought to 
have a copy, and it ought to be given to all men and women who 
have seen service. Tu. LAETSCH 


Veterans’ Organizations Examined in the Light of Scripture. 
By a Committee of the Ev. Lutheran Joint Synod of Wis- 
consin and Other States. Northwestern Publishing House, 
Milwaukee, Wis., 1947. 10 cents each, 96 cents per dozen. 

In January of this year this column brought to the attention 
of our pastors the report on Veterans’ organizations compiled by 
our Synod’s Bureau of Information on Secret Orders. Here is 
a similar report by our brethren in the Wisconsin Synod. The 
report confines itself to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, American 
Veterans of World War II, and the American Legion. Our con- 
gratulations to the committee. May the Lord bless also this clear- 
cut testimony to the truth of Scripture. 

The statement on p. 3 “Even the atheist enjoys all the rights 
of citizenship and is eligible for public office” is not accurate. 
Arkansas, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
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South Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas prescribe qualifications for 
public office which exclude atheists. It is correct to speak of “the 
American principle of the complete (italics ours) separation of 
Church and State” (p. 4). It must be remembered, however, that 
a complete (absolute) separation of Church and State in our 
country does not exist and never has existed. 
Paut M. BrEeTSCHER 

To Thee We Sing. By Catherine and Frank Herzel. Muhlenberg 

Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 254 pages. $2.00. 


This volume addresses itself especially to the younger readers. 
It discusses the hymnody of the Church more or less chronologically, 
covering Jewish, Greek, Latin, German, English, and American 
hymns, especially those of the great hymnists like Luther, Ger- 
hardt, Tersteegen, Ken, Watts, Wesley, et al. The over-all picture 
shows the song of the children of God, through all ages of the 
Church’s history, from all nations, kindreds, tongues, and peoples. 
A very usable book. W. G. Potack 


A Manual on Worship. By Paul Zeller Strodach. The Muhlenberg 
Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 380 pages, 9142x6. $4.00. 


The fact that the original edition of Dr. Strodach’s Manual has 
for some time been exhausted is evidence sufficient of its usefulness 
and helpfulness to many. There is a real interest today among the 
laity as well as the clergy in the question: What is proper in 
Lutheran worship? 

Besides the chapter on Divine Worship the revised edition con- 
tains two chief parts. The first part presents twenty chapters 
devoted to “The Place of Worship.” In this part the church build- 
ing and such appointments as the chancel, the altar, the pulpit, the 
lectern, the font, the sacristy, the paraments, the sacramental 
vessels, the liturgical colors, and many other furnishings and related 
functions are treated. The second part contains a directory of 
the worship of the church. It presents the historic background 
to the authorized Common Service of the United Lutheran Church 
and an explanation of the rubrics and the reasons for, as well as 
purpose of, the same. The more than two hundred illustrations 
enhance the value of the volume. 

This reviewer knows of no other book which can fulfill the 
purposes of a manual as well as this one does and recommends 
it to pastors, altar guilds, and especially to those who are responsible 
to congregations for church building. They will find it an authentic 
guide in their work. L. J. Steck 


Lyric Religion. The Romance of Immortal Hymns. By H. Augus- 
tine Smith. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York 10, N. Y. 
518 pages. Illustrated, indexed. $2.95. 

This is a new edition of a work originally published in 1931. 
The venerable author is professor of fine arts in religion at Boston 
University and is known the country over for his cultivation of 
better church music in America. In his book he discusses approxi- 
mately 150 of the Church’s great hymns, beginning with Martin 
Luther’s “Ein’ Feste Burg.” His method is to give the salient facts 
of the author’s life, the background of the hymn, and something 
about the time and the composer. He frequently also analyzes the 
contents of a hymn. Sometimes he suggests a song service in 
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connection with the theme of the hymn he writes about, drawing 
in other hymns. Sometimes he adds pertinent comments on topics 
suggested by a hymn or in reference to a hymn writer. He fre. 
quently gives the Scripture references in a hymn. There are also 
a number of fine illustrations. 

The indexes include an index of dramatized hymns, classifica- 
tions of hymns by centuries, sources of hymn tunes, hymns arranged 
by subjects, etc. In short, it is a very usable book, which pastor, 
teacher, and organist will find perennially handy. W.G. Potacx 


Conscience on Stage. By Harold Ehrensperger. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, New York and Nashville. 238 pages, 544 x8. $2.00, 


The author is active in the Methodist Student Movement. 
He was trained in drama at Harvard, was executive secretary of 
the Drama League of America, and created a department of drama 
and literature in Garrett Biblical Institute at Northwestern. 
He has written a number of pageants and edited collections of 
plays. The author believes that drama is of value in the service 
of worship of the Church. In that point of view administrators 
of liturgical worship will probably not go with him, even though 
he points out that the Church originated the drama. Some of 
the materials of his book, therefore, will not be applicable to 
every pastor’s needs. Dramatics, however, play a large part in 
the activities of most youth groups and also of some other organiza- 
tions of our churches. This book provides splendid points of view 
also for recreational programs of dramatics. It will be a good 
antidote for the desire to “make money with plays” and for the 
choices of shabby farces which disfigure the program of many 
church groups. The book is specific in pointing out the possibilities 
and objectives of dramatics, in outlining standards, and in describing 
the attitudes and procedures of all concerned. Pastors will enjoy 
the reminders to co-operate with the rest of the Church in main- 
taining order in equipment. Ample appendices provide lists of 
plays and other materials useful for church groups. 

RicHArRD R. CAEMMERER 


Compel Them to Come In. By D.C. Hennig. Published by Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St. Louis. Tract No. 149. 40 pages. 
34% x5%4. 10 cents. 

A useful pamphlet enabling the Christian to answer many of 
the questions asked and doubts expressed by unchurched friends 
as to the need and blessing of churchgoing. The various church 
societies ought to supply their members with copies of this 
pamphlet. Tu. LAETSCH 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


From Willett-Clark & Co., Chicago, IL: 


God’s Back Pasture. By Arthur Wentworth Hewitt. 144 pages, 
34x54. $1.50. 
A book of the rural parish. 


From Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 


Two-Hundred Thirty-Five Precious Poems. Compiled and 
written by Clifford Lewis. 263 pages, 54% x74. $2.00. 





